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MONDAY, MARCH 8, 2004 (10:58 A.M.) 

THE COMMISSIONER: Good morning, everybody. I'm 

looking for some affirmation, any affirmation that 
you're all glad to be back. No takers? 

MR. HESJE: Good morning, Mr. Commissioner. 

When we adjourned last — when we adjourned Deputy 
Chief Wiks was on the stand and we are intending 
to pick up with his testimony. There are, 
however, a couple of counsel have requested to 
address you on some preliminary matters before we 
proceed. And I think first up would be Mr. 

Curtis. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. 

MR. CURTIS: Good morning. My Lord. We were 

advised by — counsel for the family were advised 
by Ms. Congram in December that essentially the 
funding limitation or the cap had been reached by 
our office and would be, essentially, exhausted by 
the end of the proceedings that took place in 
January. We recently advised Commission counsel 
that we would be applying this day to request some 
modification to the funding ruling that you gave 
at the outset of the proceedings. And in that 
regard we — I mean we certainly acknowledge that 
it was prudent and perhaps essential at the outset 
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that some well-defined funding arrangement was set 
out for counsel and appreciate that certainly best 
efforts were made to estimate and anticipate what 
might be forthcoming in the following six weeks as 
the hearing was scheduled for at that time. 

But it would be our submission that 
the length and the course of this inquiry has 
exceeded anybody's expectations or best efforts at 
anticipating what might have occurred in the 
interim. And without belabouring the matter too 
much we would refer to the fact that the 
disclosure to date has certainly far exceeded 
anything that was originally anticipated and that 
was given by the RCMP at the outset. 

It's our submission that certainly 
the mass of that kind of disclosure is something 
that wasn't anticipated. And essentially, the 
bulk of it that's come since the hearing proceeded 
has not come from the RCMP it's come from the City 
Solicitor's Office represented by Mr. Rossmann, 
and also quite a volume of correspondence 
emanating from counsel for the Police Association. 
And that disclosure continues to date and 
certainly it's incumbent on all counsel to review 
all of that material as it tends to be relevant to 
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some degree or not. But I guess the point is it 
needs to be read and assessed for its probative 
value, in our view, and its relevance. And our 
attempt, which I'm sure everybody joins in, is to 
establish the full and complete picture as best we 
can here by the end of the proceedings. 
Additionally, the witness list has grown 
substantially, we've got expert witnesses that 
have been called, we've got now expert witnesses 
that are coming to, essentially, counter previous 
witnesses. We've had various curriculum vitae and 
information on these witnesses that we are 
compelled to review. All of these witnesses 
require a certain amount of prudent background 
investigation. 

And there are other witnesses 
besides the expert witnesses that seem to be 
coming forward as this Inquiry progresses. And I 
think a classic example of that is the case of H 
and A that were dealt with at the January 
proceedings. Lengthy witness statements and 
lengthy interviews, all of which had to be 
carefully scrutinized and at the end of the day, 
of course, your ruling was that these witnesses 
were not appropriate for this proceeding, all 
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things considered. 

Now we can't, and I think you have 
said on numerous occasions that certainly this 
Inquiry is expanding and has taken on a life of 
its own and that is through no fault of any 
counsel here. Every counsel here has an 
obligation to make their best representations and 
respond to anything that is raised at this 
hearing. And certainly, from the viewpoint of 
counsel here and the clients and the members of 
the city, there's much at stake here if we can put 
it that way. 

And without getting into 
mudslinging or finger pointing we would suggest 
that there are -- I mean the two parties here that 
are represented by counsel that, as I said, are 
largely if not entirely responsible for the mass 
of recent disclosure and correspondence that goes 
way beyond that of what the RCMP or the Commission 
has generated, neither of those parties is 
constrained by any funding limitation, of course, 
except for whatever — whatever arrangement they 
have with their clients. And at the same time we 
would suggest that there is no fault of counsel 
that have worked under the funding limitation, all 
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of this information has to be read carefully and, 
if necessary, researched in order to give this 
process its full measure of significance. 

We would suggest that the mass of 
information, mass of written information has 
resulted in a geometric or an exponential, if you 
like, increase in the amount of preparation time 
required for each hour of the hearing. As I 
mentioned, we have had a variety of documentation 
come to our attention that's needed to be reviewed 
and, essentially, is at the end of the day not 
usable at the hearing, so such preparation time 
required in that regard has, essentially, not 
corresponded with the amount of hearing time that 
would have been scheduled to deal with that type 
of material. 

I think finally, I mean, certainly 
this has been an ordeal for the family, such that, 
I mean, all such processes are ordeals for the 
families that have lost children and have to 
endure an inquiry like this or a coroner's 
inquest. We are submitting that it appears to be 
somewhat unfair and unreasonable to expect counsel 
for the family at this point to continue unfunded, 
which is the position that we find ourselves in at 
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this point, for the next two weeks or three weeks 
or, you know, we shudder to think possibly more 
weeks that this Inquiry might continue. In 
effect, we would be asking the family to subsidize 
their legal representation here and either have to 
provide services unfunded or perhaps make some 
other arrangement if and when a civil litigation 
matter should arise out of these proceedings, and 
we anticipate that that is a good possibility. 

So unless you have any further 
questions on this. My Lord, essentially that's our 
submission. We are just requesting, certainly not 
that the funding cap be disregarded altogether but 
there be some amendment of it so that funding can 
be provided at the same rate for the remainder of 
the hearing which, I suppose, could continue 
longer than anyone anticipates at this point, the 
same way it has continued longer than anybody has 
anticipated to this date. So if you have any 
questions, that's essentially our submission. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I do not, thank you. I should 

invite other counsel, if anyone else wants to 
speak to this matter. Yes. 

MR. HALYK: Mr. Commissioner, speaking on 

behalf of my client the FSIN, we're all conscious 
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of the way the Inquiry has expanded of necessity 
and, obviously, there can be no criticism, I don't 
think, from any quarter about the fact that this 
became necessary as the evidence unfolded. That 
being said, it's probably a problem that my 
clients will maybe in due course run into, 
depending how long the Inquiry continues. 
Certainly, there has been a great deal of material 
that's been provided at what I'd say relatively 
late stages, which has involved a great deal more 
time than one would have anticipated, certainly at 
the outset of these proceedings. 

That being said, I also would like 
to indicate that from the FSIN point of view 
obviously the family is a crucial portion of this 
hearing and without putting any of our interests 
involved because I'm not making any application at 
this point in time of any kind with respect to 
funding. But I would simply indicate that it is 
crucial that the family remain as part of these 
proceedings throughout and to the end, and to the 
extent that that could be accommodated it would be 
greatly appreciated by the FSIN. Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Thank you. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I just want to address the comment 
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about — from Mr. Curtis about disclosure of 
documents from the Saskatoon Police Service. The 
Saskatoon Police Service has disclosed documents 
as it's required to and as has been requested by 
Commission counsel. And I certainly don't take it 
that Mr. Curtis was faulting us for that. Indeed, 
I think Mr. Curtis would be very unhappy had we 
not disclosed documents when we did. But, as Mr. 
Halyk said, the parameters have tended to expand 
from what we first expected so I think it's quite 
logical that likewise when the parameters expand 
the numbers of documents that are produced 
expands. So I offer that by way of comment only. 
Thank you. 

MR. PLAXTON: Mr. Commissioner, a quick comment 

if I may on behalf of the Association. Again, we 
have disclosed documents too, and I hope no one is 
faulting us for this disclosure. All I really 
have to say in relation to the Stonechild family's 
request is the Association wants to see everything 
is done to assure the family can participate 
fully. Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Watson. 

MR. WATSON: Thank you. My Lord. My Lord, I 

haven't bumped into the cap yet, I suspect that I 
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will before the Inquiry is done. And I guess the 
only thing I would add, the comment I would add to 
what Mr. Curtis has said, is that you recall there 
were a number of preliminary applications which 
required filings of briefs of law, and despite the 
fact that the verbal-oral hearing of that part of 
it was very short a lot of detailed work went into 
it ahead of time that maybe wasn't accounted for 
with the way the rules were drafted. And I would 
add -- I would join Mr. Curtis with respect to the 
disclosure part of things, there wasn't — at the 
start there wasn't a kind of start-up number of 
hours to prepare, it was based on hours in hearing 
versus hours preparation time. And perhaps -- I 
would add that perhaps maybe that should be 
revisited. Those are my only comments. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Thank you. I have reviewed the — 

did you want to say something? 

MR. WINEGARDEN: Mr. Roy would just like to voice 

his support for Ms. Bignell's application for 
increased funding. My Lord. And just to say that 
the Aboriginal people who are present here today 
don't have the deep pockets of some of the 
institutions that are present and there's an 
inherent unfairness, and this unfairness is seen 
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in many justice proceedings and it seems to be 
coming evident in this proceeding, as well, and we 
would just like to raise that to the attention of 
My Lord. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. Now, anyone else want 

to add a comment? No. I've had an opportunity, 
Mr. Curtis, to look at the formal application that 
you prepared and submitted so I have that before 
me. And I confess that the issues you raise and 
the concerns that are expressed here are very 
troublesome as far as I'm concerned. Troublesome 
in the sense that it involves my necessarily 
looking at the broader picture about counsel's 
involvement and the involvement of counsel who are 
funded in part as a result of the orders that I 
made earlier. This deserves, indeed, any 
application deserves careful attention. 

But I'm going to reserve this 
matter because I feel I have to respond to the 
application and I need to give you a thoughtful 
explanation for what action I take as a result of 
your request. If I agree with it, why I agree 
with it, because it impacts many other people; and 
if I have reservations about it, why I have 
reservations. So that it's clear to you where 
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we're headed and what's happening. 

And I don't doubt for a moment the 
accuracy of your statement about the proliferation 
of evidence and the prolongation of the Inquiry, 
and nobody regrets that more than I do. But, and 
I think you and other counsel have touched on 
this, that ultimately, central to this whole 
matter is the need that every bit of relevant 
information — and I know some of it is probably 
not relevant — be available so that I can in the 
final analysis have all I need to address the 
issues and to decide what conclusions I should 
draw from what happened and to make whatever 
recommendations I think are appropriate. 

So in a sense your application is 
timely because it will prompt me to review that 
issue and deal with that. 

As an aside only, and this is 
unconnected to your application, there is the 
further question about what happens with respect 
to final submissions? And this is touched on by 
other counsel. When the time comes to file your 
submissions, because I've indicated my wish is 
that there be written submissions filed and brief 
oral submissions made. The dynamic of that is 
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different than simply asking each one of you to 
stand up for a day or whatever the case may be and 
make your submission orally. So I just want to 
alert you ahead of time that I'm mindful what lies 
ahead of me and I have to consider what I do with 
respect to that and what I'll do with respect to 
the issue of funding. 

So I'm going to reserve the matter 
and I'll give you a decision on this as quickly as 
I can but there's some areas I want to canvass in 
doing so because it impacts on other people and on 
the general course of the Inquiry. 

Now do I understand there's another 

application? 

HESJE: Mr. Halyk would like to address 

you, I believe. 

HALYK: Mr. Commissioner, I should indicate 

that I was not present when Deputy Chief Wiks gave 
his evidence but I have reviewed in detail his 
evidence and am, I believe, familiar with exactly 
what he did say. 

This application, sir, is in 
connection with disclosure that was received 
through your counsel on March 2nd, 2004. This 
disclosure consists of many pages, not numbered. 
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1 half-inch thick, and purports to be minutes of 

2 issue team meetings. These were received, I 

3 believe, on or about March 2nd by your counsel and 

4 then passed on to us. You'll remember, Mr. 

5 Commissioner, that in the course of earlier 

6 proceedings I had raised with a couple of 

7 witnesses what I referred to as "a shadow police 

8 force." 

9 THE COMMISSIONER: I do. 

10 MR. HALYK: And I had suggested the possibility 

11 that there was an investigation led by Deputy 

12 Wiks. That was objected to by Mr. Rossmann and I 

13 had indicated at the time that my source of 

14 information was a source that I was not at 

15 liberty, based on my instructions, to disclose. 

16 But later came back and essentially apologized for 

17 having raised the issue in the manner that I had 

18 because I couldn't substantiate it, and Mr. 

19 Rossmann was taking the position that if I could 

20 not substantiate it that I should not be allowed 

21 to go into it. 

22 We have now information through Mr. 

23 Rossmann's clients that whatever the term be used, 

24 whether it be called a "shadow investigation," 

25 which may not be the appropriate term; whether it 
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6616 Mr. Halyk 

be called a parallel investigation, whether it be 
called an investigation of the investigators, 
whatever term you use, I believe that it's now — 
the evidence is now in existence and we'll be 
touching upon it in cross-examination of Deputy 
Wiks and maybe others. 

At the time the comment was made, I 
hear, when I apologized, that there's no crow as 
good to eat as fresh crow. And that was a witty 
remark, it wasn't made publicly. But I think now 
that I can take some justification in the issue as 
I raised it at the time. 

That being said, we now have a 
further problem because these disclosures have now 
been edited. I gather from the letter, and that's 
the letter from Mr. Rossmann to your counsel, "As 
indicated, we have vetted the same." Well maybe I 
should read the whole paragraph: "Further to our 
conversation, I am enclosing a copy of document 
bundle number 9, being the Stonechild Inquiry 
Issue Team Meeting Minutes. As indicated, we have 
vetted the same to remove essentially" — 
essentially — "information relating to 
operational matters and personnel information. In 
that regard the enclosed package has already been 
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vetted." 

So when you go through the 
disclosure and I am not sure, Mr. Commissioner, if 
you've had a chance to see the documents at this 
point or not but — likely not. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I have not. 

MR. HALYK: There are many vettings, in fact. 

I'll just show you the one page of the meeting of 
Wednesday, July 9th, 2003 and I'll hold it up and, 
essentially, the entire page has been vetted, 
blanked out. This is not satisfactory. We have 
written to your counsel indicating that we request 
an order that we be provided with complete copies. 
We be also assured through counsel, either through 
the Commission counsel or through Mr. Rossmann, 
that these are, indeed, the only minutes that are 
in existence and that these are not redrafts and 
that there are no other drafts in existence and 
were no other drafts in existence, as part of the 
order. 

Now if the police — by the way, if 
this was to be disclosed, you know, there was an 
ideal opportunity many months ago when I raised 
this the first time. It needn't have waited until 
this point in time, in fact, this would have been 
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most useful information to have to talk to some of 
the witnesses who have been on the stand. But 
I'll put that issue aside for the moment. 

It is not satisfactory for us to 
have the police, given the way this has been 
handled up till now, telling us as to what they 
think should be shared with this Commission and 
what should or should not be shared. If they take 
the position, Mr. Commissioner, that the reason 
this is necessary is because of some security 
concerns or, indeed, personnel concerns, then I 
ask this, I ask that we take the procedures that 
have been applied in search warrant issues and in 
terms of wiretap issues, where the commissioner or 
the judge looks at the material. And if you, Mr. 
Commissioner, say to us and to me that this is, 
indeed, information that should not be shared, 
that would be 100 per cent acceptable and beyond 
any question. So that's got to be the very least. 

And I cannot see how there could be 
any issue with the Saskatoon City Police if you 
are the only one who looks at this information to 
see if it genuinely is information that is a 
security issue. And so the application is that 
twofold application. 
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1 THE COMMISSIONER: You will appreciate I have not seen 

2 this, Mr. Halyk. But have you been provided or 

3 has Commission counsel been provided with reasons 

4 why the deleted portions should not be disclosed? 

5 MR. HALYK: My understanding, and subject to 

6 clarification from Mr. Hesje who may know 

7 something more than I do, is that the statement 

8 was made in the letter as indicated, "We have 

9 vetted the same to remove" — and I like the word 

10 "essentially" -- "remove essentially information 

11 relating to operational matters and personnel 

12 information." 

13 THE COMMISSIONER: So it really doesn't tell you 

14 anything? 

15 MR. HALYK: It doesn't tell me anything. And, 

16 you know, I mean it's not just the odd thing here 

17 and there, there's large sections that are blacked 

18 out. And in terms of the sequencing, in terms of 

19 the topics being discussed it boggles the mind as 

20 to what it might be that is of a nature that would 

21 be a security issue. And I assume they mean 

22 security issues. And if it was personnel 

23 information -- like, why would they be discussing 

24 personnel information in meetings that were held, 

25 chaired by Deputy Wiks, to address strategies and 
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tactics relating to the Neil Stonechild Inquiry. 
"Issues relating to the Inquiry from both an 
internal and external perspective and coming up 
with strategies and tactics to deal with these 
outcomes or issues." 

So what security issues would come 
into a strategies and tactics discussion with 
respect to this Inquiry? Thank you, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

MR. ROSSMANN: May I respond? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, there's never 

been any secret about the issue team, in fact, the 
issue team people met with Mr. Hesje numerous 
times, or several times over the summer to 
discuss, among other things, security for this 
hearing. And that is a large part of what has 
been blocked out, along with phone numbers of 
people, diagrams as to where Officer Hartwig and 
Senger live, where their children go to school, 
where their wives work. 

Disclosure of these documents, in 
our submission, is far beyond that which we needed 
to go. Essentially, these are the working 
documents of the police service to prepare for 
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this Inquiry. Mr. Hesje demanded them and rather 
than make a fight about it and cause an issue that 
shouldn't occur, the chief decided that we'll just 
give them to him. 

The documents that Mr. Halyk has 
have been disclosed to Mr. Hesje in two stages. 

The first stage all that was edited are a few 
solicitor-and-client comments, Mr. Hesje has not 
seen those. Mr. Hesje subsequently advised that 
he was leaning to disclose them and in the initial 
letter I indicated to him that should they be 
disclosed they would need further vetting. Mr. 
Hesje asked me to vet them and we did. Mr. Hesje 
is aware of every paragraph that has been vetted, 
referred to in the second letter. And I presume 
that since he disclosed them in the fashion he did 
he had no difficulty with them. 

Now he told me just this morning 
when I was advised of this application that he 
hadn't gone through them chapter and verse but he 
certainly has — is aware of exactly what was 
vetted and it is the kind of information I 
referred to. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Are you saying that Mr. Hesje knows 

the language of the vetted portions? 
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1 MR. ROSSMANN: All but the solicitor-and-client 

2 materials, which was very minimal. 

3 THE COMMISSIONER: So that there are sections of the 

4 documentation which Mr. Halyk has seen which are 

5 — contain deletions or obliterations, but you say 

6 that some of those or many of those are known to 

7 Commission counsel? 

8 MR. ROSSMANN: Yes. The vast majority of them, 

9 Mr. Commissioner, are known to Mr. Hesje and are 

10 described in the letter that Mr. Halyk read from. 

11 THE COMMISSIONER: Well, without meaning to simplify 

12 or oversimplify this, then, is there a reason why 

13 other counsel should not see what Mr. Hesje has 

14 seen? 

15 MR. ROSSMANN: Yes. 

16 THE COMMISSIONER: All right. 

17 MR. ROSSMANN: There is. 

18 THE COMMISSIONER: Then beyond that issue there's the 

19 question of things that Mr. Hesje has not seen 

20 which represent solicitor-and-client 

21 communication? 

22 MR. ROSSMANN: Right. Correct. 

23 THE COMMISSIONER: So there are really three 

24 components, if I may put it that way, with respect 

25 to this information. I don't mean to preclude 
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1 anything that you want to suggest, but do you see 

2 any problem with me reviewing the text of this 

3 material in its entirety — 

4 MR. ROSSMANN: No. 

5 THE COMMISSIONER: — as I would do in many cases — 

6 MR. ROSSMANN: No. 

7 THE COMMISSIONER: — and have done. 

8 MR. ROSSMANN: I don't have instructions on that 

9 because I wasn't aware this application was going 

10 to be made until this morning, but I am — given 

11 the tenor of my instructions that the police 

12 service wishes to be as open as reasonable 

13 possible I have little doubt as to what those 

14 instructions would be and, in any event, you can 

15 so rule. So I don't believe there would be any 

16 objection. 

17 THE COMMISSIONER: I should add that this doesn't 

18 preclude you providing me with a memorandum 

19 setting out your reasons for saying that some 

20 parts of this documentation should be deleted. In 

21 other words, you will have an opportunity to 

22 identify any passages that you say should not be 

23 disclosed and give your reason for it. You 

24 shouldn't be precluded from doing that, you can 

25 simply document — 
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1 MR. ROSSMANN: I understand. 

2 THE COMMISSIONER: But if you're content, and this is 

3 often the situation that prevails, to have me look 

4 at those, I think I have enough experience and 

5 enough understanding of the issues that I should 

6 be able to address those areas that are not really 

7 legitimate disclosures and segregate those from 

8 information that should be available to counsel 

9 generally. 

10 MR. ROSSMANN: I don't have any difficulty with 

11 that. My Lord. I think the vast majority of the 

12 material is pretty obvious on its face as to why 

13 it was disclosed. I don't think the security 

14 arrangements for this room are relevant. 

15 THE COMMISSIONER: No. 

16 MR. ROSSMANN: For other counsel. 

17 THE COMMISSIONER: No. 

18 MR. ROSSMANN: As an example. 

19 THE COMMISSIONER: Do you have a copy of the unedited 

20 material in its entirety? 

21 MR. ROSSMANN: Not with me. 

22 THE COMMISSIONER: No, but it's available? 

23 MR. ROSSMANN: Oh, yes. 

24 THE COMMISSIONER: I don't want to preclude what other 

25 counsel may have to say but I'm disposed, given 
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your -- I appreciate your assistance in this, and 
given Mr. Halyk's suggestion, I'm disposed at this 
juncture to simply have you produce the whole text 
to Commission counsel and with the request that it 
be provided to me. And I don't think Mr. Hesje 
would object one iota if you packaged it and 
simply said it was confidential to me, I'm sure he 
wouldn't mind that. 

MR. ROSSMANN: M'hm. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And that way you can assure the 

Saskatoon Police Service that it is for my eyes 
only, if I may put it that way. 

MR. ROSSMANN: M'hm. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And then I'll go through it as 

quickly and as carefully as I can and see if there 
are any areas that should be deleted. I am 
assuming that Mr. Hesje will be able to provide me 
with a copy of the deleted text so I can do the 
comparison and see where the trouble spots are? 

MR. ROSSMANN: Yes, he has the deleted text. 

THE COMMISSIONER: That makes sense. 

MR. ROSSMANN: The last point I wish to make is 

Mr. Halyk referred to the "shadow police force" 
and the discussions and the objection made 
earlier. And I'm reluctant to state it, but for 
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the record during off-the-record discussions I 
advised Mr. Halyk, and Mr. Halyk in my 
recollection was aware of the issue team and 
indicated — my understanding is he indicated this 
was something different. So the issue team has 
never ever been hidden from anybody. It was a 
team of people put together to assist in 
preparation for this Inquiry which, obviously, is 
a very important purpose and we wanted to make 
sure that all grounds were properly covered and 
all considerations properly considered. But was 
it hidden? Absolutely not. 

THE COMMISSIONER: How was the issue team created? 

MR. ROSSMANN: I think Deputy Wiks touched on it 

in his testimony last day when the Inquiry was 
announced Chief Sabo asked Deputy Wiks to 
spearhead the service's response, the service's 
presentations and whatnot, and I understand that 
Deputy Wiks simply put together a team of people 
to do various tasks and to create various reports, 
many of which have been filed here, and to 
discuss, as Mr. Halyk has alluded to, the response 
and tactics. I don't see anything wrong with 
that. Indeed, it would be foolish not to prepare 
for a hearing and we have gone the extended mile 
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to disclose our preparatory works. And I 
challenge any other counsel to do that. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I must — I would have to review 

the Deputy's evidence, but I must confess to you 
that the impression I had of the committee or 
group that he discussed was that the group was 
intended to be a coordinating, information¬ 
gathering and information-disseminating agency 
that would assist the Commission in zeroing in on 
the things that needed to be addressed and to 
ensure that that information flowed in an orderly 
way to Commission counsel. 

The sense I have now, whether the 
complaint is justified or not, is that this team 
had a more specific agenda. If we talk about 
strategies and that sort of thing, those terms 
suggest a somewhat different complexion. So I 
come back to my question — 

MR. ROSSMANN: It had a number of functions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. But was there a memorandum 

generated at the beginning of this that said the 
issue team will have — will be charged with these 
responsibilities and "A" will do this, and "B" 
will do that, was there a kind of game plan 
developed for the team? Because that 
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documentation needs to be before me as well. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I don't know that there was at the 

outset. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I mean if — 

MR. ROSSMANN: Later on certain people were tasked 

with certain responsibilities. For example, a 
number of people were tasked with doing security- 
work and a number of people were tasked with 
various things. But was there an organizing 
document at the outset? Not to my knowledge. 

I think the minutes, when you see 
them you'll see that it kind of developed into 
what do we need to do? What areas do we have to 
cover? And there's a list of those in the early 
minutes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: So the teams were always defined as 

its work unfolded, is that what you're saying? 

MR. ROSSMANN: I'm sorry. 

THE COMMISSIONER: The team's role was defined as the 

work unfolded? 

MR. ROSSMANN: That's the way I recall it and 

understand it. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Because I can't imagine — peace 

officers are orderly people, they are 
administrators and organized individuals and I 
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can't see them coming together spontaneously in 
some way and suddenly they have a mandate that 
they're going to approach this in a certain way 
and that the emphases are going to be this and 
that. One would think that there would be some 
directing mind or minds at the outset that would 
say to the coordinating group, or the team, these 
are the issues we need to address and here's where 
we need to be paying some attention to what we're 
doing. 

So I won't pursue this now but I 
say to you that I would need to know what the 
precursors of this were, how this got started and 
whether there was some sort of outline or game 
plan or proposal as to what this team would do and 
what its responsibilities would be as matters 
unfolded. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I think the best person is Deputy 

Wiks, because I've indicated my understanding but 
I'm not under oath and I'm not the witness. 

Deputy Wiks was head of the issue team and he's 
the best person to describe it. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Right. Thank you. 

MR. ROSSMANN: And he'll be testifying shortly. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. Thank you. 
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ROSSMANN: Those are my submissions. 

COMMISSIONER: Thank you. 

HALYK: If I might, in reply? 

COMMISSIONER: I wonder, Mr. Halyk, before you do, 

if I should just give other counsel an opportunity 
so that you can conclude your observations, if I 
may put it that way. 

HALYK: If you'd like. 

COMMISSIONER: Is there anyone else that wants to 

speak to this? I don't suppose there is, but — 

HESJE: I'll make a couple of comments. 

COMMISSIONER: Well why don't you wait until Mr. 

Halyk has completed his submission. 

HESJE: All right. 

HALYK: Mr. Commissioner, thank you. I 

want to indicate to you that you certainly will be 
hearing more about the duties and undertakings of 
this issue group. I am -- Mr. Rossmann has 
indicated, and I want to deal with that, that he 
had indicated to me that this group did exist. 

And if he did — and, of course, I would never say 
that he didn't indicate that because -- I have no 
memory of it, but if he did, certainly I never 
would have realized that he was talking about 
something as has been produced and turned out. 
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So this — this grouping doesn't 
deal -=— I mean if it was security issues that's 
fine, I have no problem with people being 
concerned about all of our security. But this is 
way, way beyond that and I'll leave it for Mr. 

Wiks to talk with me about when he's on the stand. 

But the other issue that my learned 
friend did raise is solicitor-client privilege. 

I'm at a loss about that one. Because, yes, his 
clients are the executive of the Saskatoon City 
Police. But part of this group, by the way, which 
meetings were to remain confidential, as 
emphasized several times. "All issues discussed 
during the committee meetings shall remain 
confidential in nature." Emphasized again in many 
places, emphasize confidentiality at the opening 
of the meeting. "Keep all things under lock and 
key!!" "Confidential!" I don't think anybody had 
any intention of us seeing this thing, it's 
because of circumstances that we do have it. I'm 
not complaining because I'm glad we do. 

But solicitor-and-client privilege, 
one of the people invited to this was a 
representative from the Saskatoon City Police 
Association. So if there's any suggestion of 
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privilege that privilege is gone. 

Secondly, with the tendering of 
these documents there's been a waiver of any 
solicitor-and-client privilege. You cannot do 
selective, as I understand the law, selective 
disclosure and say, well, we want solicitor-client 
privilege to apply to paragraph (a) not paragraph 
(b), (c) apply. You can't. That's not the way it 

works in my respectful submission. So I think 
that that's not a valid issue. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. 

MR. WATSON: My Lord, we seem to be taking for 

granted that this material is relevant to this 
Inquiry. I haven't read all of it in detail, I've 
looked at most of it. I don't see how any of it 
is relevant. I understand Mr. Rossmann's 
position, he looks after the Saskatoon Police 
Service and who wants — as I understand want to 
be seen as being as open as humanly possible, so I 
understand why it was disclosed for that reason. 

What I don't see is how it's 
relevant to this Inquiry. And when the question 
comes up, just so everyone knows, I am going to be 
making an objection with respect to it because I 
don't think it's relevant, it's prolonging the 
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hearings unnecessarily and taking focus away from 
where the focus should lie. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. Mr. Hesje. 

MR. HESJE: Just a couple of brief comments, 

Mr. Commissioner. I hope to clarify some of the 
background to this. First of all, it is with much 
regret but I do take issue with the statement that 
I met with the issue team. I certainly met at 
various times with various members of the 
Saskatoon Police Association. Again, and if my 
memory has failed me on this I'm sure Mr. Rossmann 
will correct me, but I don't recall it ever being 
indicated that I was meeting with an issue team. 

Also, I note from the minutes that 
there's about eight members of that issue team, 
many of whom I did meet with at different times, 
either in groups of two or three or separately. 

But if the suggestion is made that I met with the 
issue team and was aware last summer that there 
was an issue team, I do not accept that, that is 
not in accord with my recollection. 

Now dealing with the disclosure, I 
want to clarify a point there too, because — 
first of all, in fairness, I do want to say that I 
am not here suggesting that this was somehow 
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covert or — it's fair that some of the disclosure 
received earlier on I think did make mention to 
"issue team, " it became in more focus when Deputy- 
Chief Wiks testified. So I'm not standing here 
saying that I think this was a clandestine or a 
covert matter. I'm not saying that for a moment 
but I did want to correct my understanding of the 
point or the suggestion that I had somehow met 
with an issue team that had been presented as an 
issue team. I don't recall that, I don't believe 
that happened. 

Now in terms of the disclosure, it 
was after Deputy Wiks testified at the beginning 
of January, and again more express reference was 
made to "issue team" that I asked the Saskatoon 
City Police Service what documents they had as 
part of — it wasn't restricted to issue team but 
I made requests for further production from them. 
Now — and as a result of that I did receive what 
has now been disclosed, and Mr. Rossmann is 
correct that it was in two stages. 

I initially received, dealing with 
the minutes of this issue team as it's now been 
described, I did receive minutes that had been 
vetted and I think it's fair to say in relatively 
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minor portions of it. I did ask Mr. Rossmann to 
clarify the basis on which he was objecting to 
produce and he indicated solicitor-and-client 
privilege. Now, I don't believe I've ever 
indicated to Mr. Rossmann, I think, indeed, I made 
it clear I wasn't necessarily accepting that but I 
did want to know what his basis was for indicating 
— or for vetting it. 

Now, then in the correspondence to 
me he did make the request that it not be 
disclosed and that is why I went back to Mr. 
Rossmann and said I think there is material in 
here that meets a broad test of relevance. And I 
pick up on Mr. Watson's point, I'm not trying to 
preclude him arguing it isn't relevant, but again, 
in disclosure one has to take a fairly broad 
approach to it and what could potentially be 
relevant. 

In any event, I indicated that I 
thought the minutes should be disclosed but in 
light of his comment that he disagreed with me on 
that I asked him again to address the basis that 
he felt it should not be provided to other 
counsel. At that point I was indicated — or he 
indicated the concerns about confidentiality as 
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well and, frankly, which I view almost as 
relevance, you know, he'd indicated there's 
material in there dealing with safety concern 
issues about, you know, the conduct of the 
Inquiry. 

I readily conceded to him and I 
have certainly not changed my position, that those 
matters have no relevance to the proceedings here. 
And I think Mr. Halyk has concurred in that. So 
then in order to deal with this issue I asked him, 
you know, to send me a copy, then, deleting what 
you believe are matters of confidentiality or 
irrelevant. Which he did and which I turned 
around and provided to counsel. 

Now, again, the point of that is 
that I made no decision that I agreed with 
everything. The fact was that he was saying I 
don't want it disclosed except, you know, we came 
to an agreement that there was portions he 
wouldn't object to disclose which he provided to 
me. The point there again is that it was — I 
never said I'm satisfied with the vetting of the 
documents, indeed, I didn't even review it, I 
simply provided it to counsel because it was 
getting at a late date. And I also viewed that 
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1 that would ultimately be an issue, Mr. 

2 Commissioner, for you to decide if we have a 

3 difference of opinion. If a counsel is telling me 

4 I can't disclose that and I'm saying I'm not sure 

5 I agree with you, it seems to me that counsel has 

6 the right to have you rule on that before I make 

7 the disclosure. 

8 So I simply disclosed what he was 

9 not objecting to and it should not be taken as any 

10 decision on my part that I agreed with what was 

11 sent. It was a matter of expediency that I said 

12 well let's get what is not being objected to to 

13 counsel so they can deal with that. 

14 THE COMMISSIONER: But I don't think anybody is 

15 suggesting otherwise, Mr. Hesje, I didn't get the 

16 sense from Mr. Halyk's comments that he was in 

17 some way attributing the decision to allow the 

18 edited material to stand as is, as being something 

19 you had decided, not at all. 

20 MR. HESJE: Mr. Rossmann did make the comment 

21 that he concluded -- I'm not saying that he said I 

22 suggested it, he concluded that I was satisfied by 

23 the fact that I sent it on, I'm just trying to 

24 clarify that was not necessarily the case. 

25 Again, I have no — I think that 
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the resolution you've already suggested is the 
right resolution to this, Mr. Commissioner, for 
you to review the documents and make that 
decision. 

It wasn't directly addressed but my 
position is that we should proceed with the 
examination, with the testimony of Deputy Wiks. 
That if you, after reviewing the documents, 
conclude that there is additional material that 
should be disclosed I think fairness would dictate 
that Deputy Chief Wiks be called to deal with 
anything if, indeed, you do determine that there's 
something additionally that should have been 
disclosed. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I suppose the question I have for 

you in light of the answer that Mr. Rossmann 
provided to me about whether there was some kind 
of organizing document for the team, whether 
Deputy Wiks should be re-called now for the 
limited purpose of answering questions about the 
creation of the team and its mandate and whatever. 
Not to preclude other cross-examination that 
counsel may want to ask on other issues. But if I 
had that information before me it might be helpful 
to me in addressing the larger issue as to how 
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this group came into being and why it came into 
existence. 

MR. HESJE: Well, at the conclusion of this 

application he's going to be on the stand and I 
think it's a fair — that that might be the first 
thing he's asked to address. I'll leave it to you 
whether you want to break up cross-examination and 
so on, but I can see some merit, given that you're 
going to have to rule on this, to asking him to 
address those issues. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well I don't think it will break it 

up. I mean if at this juncture -- I've forgotten 
where we stand in the order of things but it seems 
to me that you might, for example, simply ask 
questions of the Deputy about the creation of this 
organization. And, by the way, that would give 
other counsel an opportunity to ask questions too. 
But, in effect, we're having a sort of voir dire 
or a mini proceeding in the middle of the Inquiry 
just to try and gather information about that. 

But I'm going to adjourn for 10 to 15 minutes to 
give counsel a chance to chat about this. Yes, 

Mr. Rossmann? 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I just wanted to 

say that I didn't — I didn't mean to say that Mr. 
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Hesje met with the entire issue team, I knew that 
members of the issue team had been tasked to go 
meet with him about security issues and that's 
what I was referring to. So if I wasn't clear I 
apologize. 

THE COMMISSIONER: He's relieved. You've relieved his 

anxiety, Mr. Rossmann. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I suspect so. He looks better now. 

THE COMMISSIONER: But it would be helpful, I think, 

for counsel to have a chance to consider this for 
a few minutes, and I'll be guided by what you have 
to tell me in due course but lets take 15 minutes 
now and just see where we stand with respect to 
this . 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED BRIEFLY, THEN RECONVENED) 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Hesje? 

MR. HESJE: Mr. Commissioner, over the break I 

did have an opportunity to speak with most counsel 
and I think the consensus, if I can call it that, 
is that there is no one saying that I want to 
break this up and cross-examine on issues that may 
arise with respect to this issue team. What I 
would like to propose is that we start with Mr. 
Wiks and Mr. Rossmann continues with his 
examination-in-chief of Deputy Chief Wiks and, of 
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course, this is up to you, but you may wish to 
invite him to deal with some of those issues early 
on in light of the fact you have to make some 
rulings here. But that we simply proceed with the 
examination-in-chief and people will cross-examine 
in the normal course once his examination-in-chief 
is done. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. The other thing is that 

I hope that will give Mr. Rossmann a chance to 
organize the unedited copy of the material, as 
well. Because it would be helpful to me, Mr. 
Rossmann, if that could reach the hands of 
Commission counsel this afternoon and then I'll do 
the best I can to begin my review of that analysis 
of it. I'm not tying your hands, I mean if that's 
possible, fine, but I'm not putting any deadline 
with respect to this. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I think it is possible and I think 

it's desirable to get it dealt with as soon as 
possible and if you're contemplating adjourning — 

THE COMMISSIONER: I'm going to adjourn in a moment, 

so that you could begin that. 

MR. ROSSMANN: I would like to try and get it 

done, Mr. Commissioner, and I will try and be back 
by 2:00 but if I'm a few minutes late to get it 
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done, I would appreciate the indulgence. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Right. But don't be fearful of 

that, because if you are delayed simply phone 
counsel and tell him that we may have to start a 
bit later so that you have that information. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay. Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well. We'll adjourn, then, 

until 2 o'clock. 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED FROM 12:23 P.M. AND RECONVENED AT 

2:14 P.M.) 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Rossmann? 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. Thank you, Mr. 

Commissioner. I think Deputy Wiks is still under 
oath. Mr. Commissioner, over the break I did have 
an opportunity to assemble the minutes and I will 
give a copy of all of the minutes to Mr. Hesje. 
Included with that is all of the correspondence 
between Mr. Hesje and myself relating to the same, 
and it explains, I think, the process — the 
grounds we took. So I'll just give those to Mr. 
Hesje. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Thank you. 

DANIEL LEONARD WIKS, previously sworn, testifies: 

MR. ROSSMANN, continues examination-in-chief: 

Q Deputy Wiks, you were here this morning and heard 
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the discussion about the issue team and I know 
that over the noon hour you had a chance to look 
for some additional documents. And before we get 
into those can you just tell me — remind the 
Commission what happened in terms of the committee 
getting started? 

A I received instruction from Chief Sabo that I was 
to construct a team of people to address any needs 
or concerns with respect to the Inquiry. I did 
that, I constructed a team of five people, I 
believe. And what we did is — or what I did, 
first of all, is I thought of what we may need, 
because I had never been through this process 
before and, quite frankly, I didn't know what the 
expectations were. I attempted to look into a 
crystal ball, if you like, and speculate as to 
what the needs of the Commission might be. 

I thought that there would be some 
issues that would come out of inquiry before, 
during and after that I thought we had to address. 
And I thought probably — media response, for 
example. I thought that we should have some sort 
of response before, during and after. And what I 
wanted to do is sit down with these people to 
discuss those types of issues. 
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Now, Deputy, before you go on I'm going to show 
you an email from — said to be from Chief Sabo to 
yourself dated June 21st. Deputy, what does that 
email relate to? 

When Chief Sabo and myself sat down to discuss 
this matter he explained what his expectations 
were and then he followed that up with an email to 
me dated June 21st, 2003. And in the email it 
says that, "Further to our conversation on the 
19th, the Stonechild Inquiry is perhaps one of the 
most significant items the Service will face in 
the coming months. Our members in the Service 
will again be under intense scrutiny throughout 
this inquiry and we must be prepared for any 
potential outcomes. 

Additionally, we must ensure things 
are in place to ensure things are in place to 
communicate with our members and the Commission, 
not only during the inquiry but leading up to it 
and after it is concluded. I just wanted to 
clarify that as a result of our meeting, you are 
to develop a strategy to address all of the 
internal and external communication issues and 
also look at the obligations of the Service in 
relation to Constables Hartwig and Senger. 
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Once the strategy is completed, 
with a due date of July 15th, we will determine 
our course of action, including who will be 
involved. If you require any further 
clarification, please let me know." 

Q And you received that from Chief Sabo? 

A I did. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that be 

marked please. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-150. 

EXHIBIT P-150: MEMORANDUM TO DAN WIKS FROM CHIEF SABO DATED 

JUNE 21, 2003 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Now, deputy, last day there was 
some testimony about the functions of the 
Commission and you've located that in the 
transcript of the hearing for January 8th, I 
believe, and I think that's from page 6386 to 
6389. And I think it might be useful if you 
actually took the time to read that into the 
evidence again. Would you do that please? 

A Yes. At 6386, at the bottom of the page, it 

starts, "Mr. Rossman" -- "Mr. Rossmann: Deputy 
chief, as part of your preparation for this 
proceeding did you create any sort of team to 
assist in dealing with various matters that may 
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come up?" Answer: "We did, we constructed an 
issue team. Chief Sabo gave me the responsibility 
of constructing a group of people that could 
assist in preparing the" -- "for the inquiry. We 
started that around July the 2nd of 2003. The 
people on the issue team were from the 
Professional Standards, from our Planning an 
Research Section, we had a member from the 
Association on the issue team and we had the 
superintendent from the Criminal Investigation 
Division." Question: "What kinds of things did 
the issue team deal with?" Answer: "In 
preparation for the inquiry we thought that it was 
important to identify somebody to be a liaison 
between the SPS and the Commission, so we 
designated one person for that. We had 
anticipated that there might be information that 
was required by the Commission from us and we 
thought it would be the most efficient way of 
doing things, is to identify one person that could 
be that contact. 

In addition, we talked to the 
Commission counsel about security for the venues. 
We had that discussions. As well, we had a media 
strategy. We know that this would create a great 
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deal of media interest and we discussed how we 
should react to or share with the media any 
information, so we came up with a strategy for 
that. 

As well, we came up with a 
communication strategy for our members. We wanted 
to give our members as much information in a 
timely fashion as the inquiry unfolded. For 
example, we would meet or — we would meet with 
the platoons who were working after every day of 
the inquiry to update them and keep them abreast 
of what had transpired during the day. In 
addition to that we had a communication strategy 
with our Police Association. We had a member from 
the Association sitting on the issue team to get 
any information that the Association needed back 
to them as quickly as we possibly could. 

We also set up an inquiry line for 
the public if in fact we were to receive calls. 

We thought it best for the information coming from 
the Department that it be coming from one person, 
so we instructed all of our members or informed 
all of our members of this inquiry line and if in 
fact anybody had any — any members of the public 
had any question about the inquiry, our members 
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were asked to have those people phoning to this 
inquiry line and we would get back to them as 
quickly as we possibly could." 

Question: "I understand that some 

tips were received on that as well?" Answer: 

"Yes, there were." Question: "And what became of 
those?" Answer: "If we were to receive 
information regarding the inquiry, we transferred 
those tips to the RCMP for follow-up 
investigation, if that were needed. Anytime that 
we received that type of information we got back 
to the RCMP immediately." Question: "Okay. 

Thank you. Deputy." Answer: "And, of course, we 
had communication with outside police agencies, 
primarily the RCMP, and we had discussions with 
them for things like security in the room. And we 
also had discussions with the Department of 
Justice in preparation for the inquiry. We talked 
to them and just had a very general discussion 
about what we were doing. We wanted to tell as 
many people that may become involved in this 
inquiry what our strategies were and how we were 
preparing for them." That's — 

Q Okay. Thank you. Now as a result of that, did 

the chief give any communication to the members of 
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the service to explain to them what was happening? 

A Yes, he sent out an informational directive to let 
the members know that there was an issue team — 
or there was an issue team that had been 
constructed and what the mandate of that issue 
team was. 

Q Was that in the form of a Chief's Message? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Dated July 17, 2003? 

A That's correct. 

Q Now, Deputy, what exactly happens to a Chief's 
Message, how does that get distributed? 

A That gets distributed electronically over our 

computer systems, as well as in hard copy, on 
clipboards, et cetera, around the station. It's 
distributed as widely as possible to let all of 
our people know what's going on. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that be 

marked as an exhibit. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-151. 

EXHIBIT P-151: COPY OF CHIEF'S MESSAGE DATED JULY 17, 2003 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Now, Deputy, was there any other 

steps taken by the chief to let members know what 
was happening? 

A What we did is we distributed two routine orders; 
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the first one is dated August 4th, 2003 — I'm 
sorry, the first one is dated July 28th, 2003 and 
it's headed, "Stonechild Inquiry Informational 
Sessions on Parade." And what that is, is that 
after our strategy was constructed, as per the 
chief's instructions, the chief and myself 
attended all of the morning and evening parades to 
let our member know what was happening with 
respect to what we were doing and why we were 
doing it. 

And the second? 

The second one's dated August 4th, 2003 and it's 
— and the subject is "Stonechild Inquiry Related 
Occurrence Report and Dedicated Telephone Number." 
As I alluded to before, we set up a telephone line 
that was dedicated to inquiries with respect to 
the Stonechild inquiry. It had a message manager 
on it and one person on the issue team was given 
the task of responding to any inquiries that were 
made over that line. As well, we had received 
information that we had passed on to the RCMP on 
that line as well. 

With respect to the occurrence 
report — and this is normal practice. If a large 
event is happening in the city, we assign an 
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occurrence report — or occurrence number to the 
event and if our members who are walking — or who 
are working on the street or working in the 
station receiving telephone calls about the event, 
like the Stonechild Inquiry, and our members think 
that it's important that we know about it, they're 
to leave investigation reports on that occurrence 
and all of that information is compiled and is 
distributed to whoever needs to know about it. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I would ask 

that each of those be marked as an exhibit. I 
think the July 28th one firstly and the August 4th 
on secondly. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-152 and 153. 

EXHIBIT P-152: STONECHILD INQUIRY INFORMATIONAL DATED JULY 

28, 2003 

EXHIBIT P-153: STONECHILD INQUIRY INFORMATIONAL DATED AUGUST 

4, 2003 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Deputy Wiks, other than the 

documents that you've produced today are you aware 
of any other documents setting out the parameters 
of the Commission or -- or sorry, not the 
Commission, the committee or its duties or 
functions? 

A Not that I'm aware of, no. But I would just like 
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to mention that there were five — seven people on 
the issue team. I was the chair of that 
particular group. Staff Sergeant Penny from our 
Professional Standards was the liaison to the 
Commission and he was the single contact person 
that the Commission counsel contacted if he had 
any inquiries. Any information that he needed, 
that he thought was relevant. Staff Sergeant Penny 
was to — or be the conduit between the Police 
Service and the Commission counsel. 

With respect to media relations we 
had Acting Inspector Constantinoff and he was 
tasked with working out a strategy and contacting 
the media, having — and coming up with a — 
scenarios, I guess, of how we would respond and 
get information out through the media to the 
public. 

Constable Ballard, she did a — 
most of the research for us with respect to 
history on the Police Service, for example, dating 
back to 1990 and before. She constructed many, 
many reports that were ultimately forwarded to the 
Commission for the Commission's information. 
Superintendent Broste, he was the liaison with the 
RCMP, particularly with respect to security 
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issues, at least in the initial stages. And he 
was also a resource for the issue team to discuss 
whatever matters we were discussing at any given 
time, 

Constable Maddaford, he was the 
Association representative on the team. He was 
responsible for connecting with the — with 
Constable Senger and Constable Hartwig to tend to 
whatever concerns they might have. If there was 
something that we could — or we had to do for 
them, whatever we could do for them. Constable 
Maddaford was tasked with identifying that and 
seeing whether or not we could accommodate those 
things. 

With respect to Superintendent 
Pannell, he was also in charge of security for the 
inquiry. He set up teams, he made sure that there 
was — all manpower requirements were in order. 
He's in charge of our Uniform Division so he had a 
handle on what kind of resources we had available 
at any given time. 

With respect to Inspector Atkinson. 
Inspector Atkinson is the inquiry observer. He 
sat — he has sat in on all of the sessions 
throughout the inquiry and he was reporting back 
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to us and the — that is the administration, and 
he was meeting with platoons after each day's 
inquiry or after the inquiry adjourned each day to 
update the members that were working the streets. 

And, of course, there was Chief 
Sabo. He was an ad hoc member of the committee. 

On occasion he would drop in, get updates on how 
we were progressing, what we were doing and he 
would also offer some — some direction on 
occasion, if he thought that that was important. 

I might mention that the issue team 
also explored — and again, as I said before, I 
had never gone through a process like this before, 
I didn't know what to expect. And we had 
brainstorming sessions, I would call -- I would 
characterize them as, as to what questions I would 
be asked when I got on the stand. And we just 
threw everything out there, because we didn't 
exactly know what to expect or where the questions 
would be coming from or what the questions would 
be about. Again, this is —- It is an historical 
event, dates back to 1990 and there's been a lot 
of things happen with the Police Service since 
then. We thought it was necessary that we could 
-- we should sit down and discuss any and all 
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issues that came to mind. 

Q Was that intended from the start, that kind of 
function for the committee? 

A Well from the very beginning it was to prepare us 
for, again, the internal communications, et 
cetera, et cetera. But it led into that. We did 
some brainstorming, we — the original mandate, if 
you like, of the committee changed from the 
beginning to the end. As things came up, we had 
to respond to them and that's what the committee's 
responsibility was all about. 

Q Now with respect to Constable Maddaford in 

particular in particular, you mentioned he was the 
Association representative. Was he sitting on 
there as a police officer or as an Association 
member or what was he — what was his capacity? 

A He was sitting there as an — as the Association 
rep. He was on the Association executive and he 
was there to communicate back and forth with 
Constables Hartwig and Senger primarily because 
those two people are members of the Association 
and we thought it was important that — for 
Maddaford to be able to do that and to get that 
information back to us. 

Q Was Constable Maddaford entitled to discuss the 
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committee goings-on with the Association? 

A In very general terms, because he had signed an 
undertaking no differently than the rest of the 
issue team. 

Q Which undertaking are you referring to? 

A That was the undertaking that I had signed on July 
the — July the 2nd of — of 2003 and — maybe I 
could just read it to you. What the undertaking 
said was, "I undertake to the Commission of the 
Stonechild Inquiry that any and all documents or 
information which are produced to me in connection 
with the Commission's proceedings will not be used 
by me or for any purpose other than those 
proceedings. I further undertake that I will not 
disclose any such documents or information to 
anyone except as may be authorized by the 
Commissioner. I understand that this undertaking 
has no force or effect once any such document or 
information has become part of the public 
proceedings of the Commission or to the extent 
that the Commissioner may release me from the 
undertaking with respect to any document or 
information. For greater certainty, a document is 
only part of the public proceedings once the 
document is been made an exhibit at the inquiry. 
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With respect to those documents or information 
which remains subject to this undertaking at the 
end of the inquiry I undertake to either destroy 
those documents or information and provide a 
certificate of destruction to the Commission or to 
return those documents to the Commission for 
destruction." 

Q Now — 

A So what that meant to me was that any information 
we had that originated from the Commission counsel 
we couldn't discuss with anybody who didn't — or 
who hadn't signed off on this undertaking. That 
was the primary reason why — as was alluded to 
this morning, why the confidentiality issue. We 
had secured all of these documents that we had 
been provided by the Commission and that these 
documents would not be disclosed to any of our 
members and so they were behind locked — a lock 
and key. And that was the intention of it. 

Q Deputy, with respect to the minutes, do you know 
if there were drafts or are the minutes as 
produced — what were — what was produced? Okay. 
Let me ask the question this way. Were the 
minutes approved by anyone or were they just 
created by Constable Ballard? 
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A The minutes were drafted by Constable Ballard and 
she provided me with copies of the minutes and I 
read them and — if that's what you mean by 
approved. 

Q Well were there any changes made or did the 
committee take a vote as to — to adopt the 
minutes or anything like that? 

A No, no, that was never done. She constructed the 
minutes as she heard the conversations going on 
during the issue team meetings, and there were 
several of them, particularly at the beginning. 

And again, she just constructed these things to — 
and I thought it was important to have minutes as 
to our discussions, how we were preparing for this 
thing. So that's why the minutes were created in 
the first place. But we didn't have a show of 
hands to confirm the minutes or anything like 
that. 

Q so in that sense it was called a committee, but it 
wasn't a committee that decided things or what do 
you mean? 

A Oh, well we decided things collectively, yes, but 
we didn't make motions, we didn't — the committee 
wasn't necessarily as formal as that. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay. Thank you. Mr. 
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Chairman, those are the questions I propose for 
Deputy Wiks about that. I suppose, Mr. 
Commissioner, if — if you have any questions, 
this might be an opportune time for you to ask 
them. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well I'm not saying that I won't 

have questions in due course, but I always find 
that it's more beneficial to have wiser heads than 
mine go through this and ask the appropriate 
questions so that at the end I can gather up the 
little bits and pieces I need. So — 

MR. ROSSMANN: Yes, I was just thinking, Mr. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I appreciate that, but I — I 

gather counsel are not interested in dividing the 
process, so why don't you just continue with your 
examination. 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Now, Deputy Wiks, getting back to 
where we dropped off last day, which was January 
9th. I believe the next area that I wanted to ask 
you questions about were the Saskatoon Police 
Service's procedures and policies with respect 
investigation of sudden deaths. And did the 
Saskatoon Police Service, as of 1990, have any 
written policy relating to the procedure to be 
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followed? 

A It's my information that the Police Service 

followed the provincial policy back in 1990. And 
the provincial policy was written for the 
province. It addressed the sudden death 
investigations, for example, for police services 
with a strength of 15, as is the case in Weyburn, 
to police services -- I don't know the exact 
number of -- number of our people at that 
particular point in time, but let's say it was 300 

— to larger services. So — 

Q Which branch of the provincial government or 

organization would have drafted those, to your 
knowledge? 

A The Provincial Police Commission. 

Q Saskatchewan Police Commission? 

A Yes. 

Q Deputy, I'm going to show you -- Deputy, I've 

given you Exhibit P-148 and if you turn to section 

— the section marked as SI57(a) which I believe 
is already marked as Exhibit P-120. It says, 
"Section 37, Sudden Deaths" 

A Yes, I've got it here. 

Q And what document is that? 

A That's a copy of the provincial policy on sudden 
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death investigations. It gives — 

As of — as of when? 

As of 1990. 

All right. Now I don't intend to take you through 
that, but is the present-day policy also there? 

And in that regard I would have you refer to 
document SI57(j), which is section (j) of Exhibit 
P-148. It's headed, "Specialized Investigations, 
Chapter H, Deaths"? 

Are you talking about the SPS policy? Yes, I've 
got it. 

Deputy, can you tell us what that document is, 

57 (j) ? 

This is a copy of how we would investigate sudden 
deaths at the Saskatoon Police Service today. 
Again, I don't want to take you through the 
documents in detail, but I take it you've gone 
through them; are there any differences of note? 
The differences are — is that our policy is much 
more detailed than the provincial policy and it 
refers to sections that we have that other police 
services may not have, like a Major Crimes 
Section, like an Identification Section. And it 
spells out, I think quite clearly, what the 
responsibilities of each member attending a sudden 
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death or a death is. And that goes right from the 


first responder, the person who gets the initial 
call, right to the Major Crime investigator, the 
Identification investigator, the patrol sergeant. 
It spells out what responsibilities each of those 
people have and — 

But, Deputy, do you know about when the latter 
policy came into being and how it came into being 

— the current policy? 

I don't know the answer to that question. I can 
tell you that I — I think the policy began to be 
developed probably 1993, '94 and thee's been 

additions — amendments to the thing to improve 
the policy up to and including today 
Did you have any input into that? I think was the 
days when you were in Major Crime. 

I can't say that I've had input into changing the 
policy, no. 

Okay. Now last day there was mention of a sudden 
death review committee; what can you tell us about 
that? 

The sudden death review committee is a recent 
process that I put in place early in 2003. It was 

— it's just one added step to make sure that 
suspicious deaths — or the investigation of these 
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things would be reviewed one extra time. And the 
suspicious death review committee is comprised of 
the superintendent of Cl -- the Criminal 
Investigation Division, the staff sergeant in 
charge of Major Crimes and the staff sergeant in 
charge of professional standards. 

Q Deputy, you've got a report under date December 

5th, 2003 on that subject, addressed to myself and 
I'm going to show you that and ask you if that 
describes the committee? 

A Yes, it does. 

Q Now I see that at the bottom it says one meeting 
has already occurred, but that was back in 
December. There have been more meetings since 
then, do you know? 

A I don't know the answer to that question. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay. Mr. Commissioner, I 

would ask that document be marked as an exhibit 
please? 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-154. 

EXHIBIT P-154: REPORT DATED DECEMBER 5, 2003 RE SUSPICIOUS 

DEATH REVIEW COMMITTEE 

Q Deputy, to create that committee I understand that 
Standing Order Number 2003-038 was issued by Chief 
Sabo, is that correct? 
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A That's correct. 

Q I'm showing you a copy of that and I'm wonder if 
you could tell me if that is, in fact, a copy of 
the standing order? 

A Yes, it is and on the — or an attachment to this 
standing order there's the suspicious death review 
committee. And what it — what this form does — 
it's supposed to be filled out at the conclusion 
of each review and attached to each respective 
f ile.. 

Q So in a case such as Mr. Stonechild's would that 

file now go through this committee before it could 
be concluded? 

A Yes. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that 

document be marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: It's P-155. 

EXHIBIT P-155: STANDING ORDER NUMBER 2003-038 WITH 

SUSPICIOUS DEATH REVIEW COMMITTEE FORM ATTACHED 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Now, Deputy Wiks, we're going to be 
getting into training that the service offers. 

Can you tell me from your knowledge and 
recollection and research, I suppose, what type of 
training officers would have received in 1990? 

And I'm thinking of officers such as the people 
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that occupied positions in Major Crime or Morality 


and that kind of area? 

My recollection of the training that was given to 
our people at that particular point in time was 
that the training was limited. And that had 
everything to do with the budget, the amount of 
money available for training. It also had to do 
with the availability of the training. Major 
crime courses, for example, are put on by the 
Canadian Police College and there's limited space. 
Where's the Canadian Police College? 

In Ottawa. And there was a number of people in 
Major Crime that probably needed this course and 
as many courses as they could get and I don't know 
that that was necessarily the case back in 1990. 
That's about as specific as I could be, because I 
-- I wasn't in Major Crime at that — or Morality 
at that particular point in time, but that's my 
recollection. 

Now you were in Major Crime in '94, '95 area? 

Ninety-five, '96, '97. 

Ninety-five, '96. What was your experience there 
in terms of training and changes, if any? 

When I arrived in Major Crime, and even a little 
before that, the people there began to get more 
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1 training. Major Crime courses, that was one of 

2 the mandatory courses that every Major Crime 

3 investigator had to have. As a matter of fact, 

4 the Canadian Police College put on an extra course 

5 because of the need for those courses down in 

6 Regina. That's where I went to take my course. 

7 Q Was that need province-wide, Canada-wide or 

8 Saskatoon-wide? 

9 A That's Canada-wide, and so that the Canadian 

10 Police College again, there was money issues 

11 around that, too, I would suspect. I don't know 

12 that for a fact, but I would suspect that there 

13 was budget issues about how many courses they 

14 could put on. The facility obviously had some 

15 limitations on it down in Ottawa, so it was a 

16 situation where there was a will by the 

17 administration of the day, at the SPS, at least, 

18 to get as much training in as timely a fashion as 

19 was available. And, again, that all had to do 

20 with the number of dollars available. That is no 

21 different than today. Training dollars are always 

22 an issue and availability of courses, particularly 

23 in light of the number of people retiring, moving 

24 out of sections like Major Crime and new people 

25 moving in, and this is right across the country. 
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there's limitations on the number of people that 
can be trained at any given time. So there's 
always some sort of restriction out there that 
prevents us from necessarily giving all of the 
people all of the training all of the time. But 
then there was additional training that came on 
stream. I don't believe that there was a major 
case management course available in 1990. There 
is today and there was back when I was in Major 
Crime. Blood spatter technology, that was 
something else that was -- I don't want to say new 
but new to the SPS, I guess, around 1995. So some 
of us were sent on those courses. We also 
attended workshops. I can recall going to 
Edmonton and Calgary and did the people I worked 
with. We had to trade off again because of 
restraints in our budget. One year, for example, 
my partner and I would go and the next year the 
other two people would go. And that's not unlike 
today either. But we do attempt to provide as 
much training as we possibly can, and, again, it's 
very important that that training is provided in a 
very timely manner. It's my understanding that 
today people in our Major Crime Section all have 
the major crime course. Some of them have the 
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major case management course. Some of them have 
the blood splatter course. Some — all of them, I 
believe, have the interview techniques course and 
there's a number — there's a number of other 
courses and workshops that they attend. I can 
think of a workshop out in Vancouver where people 
get together to talk about the newest technology, 
et cetera, and we attempt to send as many of our 
people out to those types of things as we possibly 
can. 

Q Deputy, do you have anything to do with setting up 
any in-house training of any kind about death 
investigation? 

A When I was in Major Crime in — when I went in in 
'95 and worked there for approximately, oh, ten 
months or so, I identified that there was a 
communication gap between the detectives and the 
frontline people and that's not uncommon. After I 
went to the course down in Regina in June of '96 
and while I was receiving instruction there, our 
instructors articulated what frontline responders 
should be looking for to determine whether or not 
a death was suspicious. So I brought that 
information -- I should back up. Sergeant Zoorkan 
also attended that course, so when we came back to 
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— back to our police agency. Sergeant Zoorkan and 
myself developed a form that could be referred to 
by our frontline people. As well, I put on an in- 
service training course starting in January of '97 
to identify — or to tell our people how to 
identify, in general terms at least, what a 
suspicious death looked like. 

Q Is that course still going on or a variation of 
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it? 

A I believe that the course has gone on every year 
with the exception of one since that time. 

Q Now, you have given me a document headed Forensic 
Pathology and I'm going to give you a copy of that 
and ask you to explain what it is. 

A This document was created by Sergeant Zoorkan -- 
MR. ROSSMANN: It's SI-63. Go ahead. 

A This document was created by Sergeant Zoorkan 

after we came back from the Major Crime course, 
and what it does is it — we refer to it during 
the training courses, and what it tells our people 
or just — it — it gives our people some fast 
reference when it comes to getting a call to a 
sudden death, and the elements of suspicious death 
are the body, the scene and the history. A scene 
assessment, and this is important for our first 
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responders and for the patrol sergeants, is the 
attitude of the body. Is the body in quiet repose 
or is there some sign of anguish? Is there any 
signs of violence, blood, et cetera? Is the age 
of the person — for males it 1 s under 60 and for 
females it's under 70 years, and I think those 
numbers have actually moved up a little bit over 
the last five or six years. And then there's, 
lastly, intrusion, if a body is found in a home, 
for example, signs of intrusion, that would be one 
indicator that the death was suspicious. 

Q Now, is this form distributed to personnel at the 
Saskatoon Police Service? 

A When I -- when I did the in-service training I 
trained — or I attempted to train all of the 
people who were working the frontline at that 
particular point in time and this form was given 
to each one of them. Since then the in-service 
training mostly involves senior constables and 
patrol sergeants and all of those people are given 
this form as well. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Chairman, I'd ask that be 

marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-156. 

EXHIBIT P-156: DOCUMENT ENTITLED FORENSIC PATHOLOGY (SI-63) 
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Q Deputy, I've also got a document that you've given 
me headed Major Scene Record. I'm going to show 
you that and ask if you would kindly tell me what 
that relates to. 

A After a scene has been determined to be suspicious 
there are certain things that happen, one of which 
is that the Major Crime people are called out to 
it. Depending on what time of day or night this 
call is received by the Major Crime people is 
dependent on how long it takes for those people to 
actually attend at the scene. Our frontline 
people are given this Major Scene Record report to 
fill out to track the number of people coming and 
going from the scene. That — or this form is 
filled out on an ongoing basis. As you can see, 
it would be the person's name, the time into the 
scene, what the purpose of the person is there. 

If there is no purpose, then the person is not 
allowed to go into the scene, the signature of the 
person, the time out, the signature, and the 
scribe's initials. So all of the people coming 
and going are documented and the person who was 
doing this job would leave an investigation report 
to the occurrence, to the original occurrence, and 
this would be attached to that report. 
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MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. Mr. Commissioner, I 

would ask that be marked, please. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-157. 

EXHIBIT P-157: DOCUMENT ENTITLED: SASKATOON POLICE SERVICE 

MAJOR SCENE RECORD 

Q Deputy, I'm going to give you a document that I 
got from you headed Homicide Investigation. I'd 
ask you to explain to the Commission what that 
document relates to. 

A What this is is a copy of the information that's 
included in our Policy and Procedure Manual, our 
mini Policy and Procedure Manual, which is carried 
around by all supervisors. 

Q And by supervisor, perhaps you can back up and 

explain what branch of the service this would be 
used by, which -- which division. 

A This would be the uniform people, the first 
responders who would attend at the scene 
initially. 

Q And the supervisor would be who? 

A The patrol sergeant. 

Q Thank you. 

A And, as well, our members today have access to 

this on-line in their in-car computers. And what 
it is, is a reminder that when you arrive at the 
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scene you check the victim for signs of life, 

preserve the scene, establish a perimeter. If a 

suspect is present, remove, secure and isolate. 

If a witness is present, remove, secure and 

isolate. Unless absolutely necessary do not use 

the bathroom or the phone. Then it goes on to 

describe what to do with the witnesses and 

suspects, who to notify, who not to allow at the 

scenes of the suspicious deaths and there are some 

other items that they can refer to. 

You mentioned a mini policy manual, what are you 

talking about? 

Our policy — 

I take it you have a policy manual? 

Yes, we do. 

Okay. 

And that — our Policy and Procedure Manual is a 
very large book. What we've done is we've 
condensed it down for our operational people, that 
they could take that mini Policy and Procedure out 
into the — out into the field, put it in their — 
in their briefcase and if they were called to a 
suspicious death they could refer to it and look 
up what their responsibilities are. 

Did that kind of thing exist in 1990, to your 
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knowledge? 

A No, it didn't. 

Q And you mentioned it's now available on-line? 

A Yes. 

Q Explain what you mean? 

A And this has been kind of a migration as 

technology advanced, but these mini policy and 
procedure manuals were put into the hands of the 
first-line — frontline people in the mid '90s, I 
think. I'm not exactly sure when that happened. 
But now that we have the technology to incorporate 
all of our Policy and Procedure Manual on-line so 
we — so our people out in the field can refer to 
it through their electronic notebooks. 

Q When you say, "on-line", you mean -- you don't 
mean that I could access it at home on the 
internet? 

A No, I mean on-line, on the SPS line. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. Mr. Commissioner, I'd 

ask that document be marked, please. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-158. 

EXHIBIT P-158: DOCUMENT ENTITLED HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION 

Q Deputy, I'm showing you a document that I also got 
from you headed Performance Enhancement Checklist 
and I would like you to explain what that's about 
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and what it's used for. 

A What the Performance Enhancement Checklist is, is 
it's a form that's filled out by the Major Crime 
investigator. It's filled out to assess on a 
regular basis the performance of the frontline 
people who attended the scene before Major Crime 
got there. And what it's referring to here is was 
the area supervisor notified? Did the supervisor 
attend? Was the scene protected? Was a Major 
Crime log completed? Identification notified? 

All of the things that are necessary to preserve 
and secure the scene as well as the people 
involved before the Major Crime people arrived. 
This is done after the fact and if there's any 
deficiencies it's brought to the attention of the 
first responder via his supervisor so both the 
supervisor and the frontline person is advised of 
any shortcomings. Or if the frontline person did 
everything properly, that's also noted and — to 
give that person some positive feedback. 

Q So it's kind of a report card? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. 

A And — 

Q Do you know when this document came into use? 
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A This came into use on — according to the top of 
the document, March the 3rd — sorry, March the 
26th, 2003. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that 

be marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-159. 

EXHIBIT P-159: DOCUMENT ENTITLED PERFORMANCE ENHANCEMENT 

CHECKLIST 

Q Now, Deputy, earlier you were talking about 
training that the Police Service does, and I 
understand you have had constructed a report that 
provides, I guess, a quick photograph of training 
provided as of 1987 and as at 2002. I'm showing 
you a copy of that document and I'll ask you to 
explain what it means. Now, first of all, why was 
1987 chosen and why was 2002 chosen? 

A We would have normally included 1990 on this 

report, for obvious reasons, but we couldn't find 
any details as to the amount of training that was 
conducted during that year. 1987 was the nearest 
year that we — that we could find to put on this 
report. With respect to 2002, as you can see the 
report was constructed on December 9th, 2003 and 
we thought that it would be a good thing to give a 
full year's reporting on the number of hours of 
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training, so that's why we included 2002 because 
we have that data. 

Now I take it this is training after people get 
out of Police College. This — does this — or 
put it this way, this does not include Police 
College training, is that true, for recruits? 
That's my understanding, yes. 

Okay. And is there any significant difference in 
how training was done in 1987 and 2002 that you 
would like to comment on? 

Well, as you can see, the numbers from 1987, at 
least, to 2002 has increased by about 1200 hours. 
That's fairly significant. And so we have put an 
emphasis, as best we can, on the amount of 
training our people get when it comes to 
investigative training. 

Could you tell me the top row says, "In-service 
investigative training 1987 - none", and then it 
reports a figure of 935 and a half hours for 2002. 
What's the in-service investigative training, what 
does that relate to? 

Oh, that could relate to a multitude of things and 
I don't know if it says it on this page or not. 

I think if you look at footnote one. 

Under the 2002 column, 935 hours includes courses 
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relating to interviewing skills, vice, drugs, 
technological crimes and impaired driving 
investigations. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that be 

marked as an exhibit. 

THE COMMISSIONER: That will be P-160. 

EXHIBIT P-160: LETTER FROM DEPUTY CHIEF DAN WIKS DATED 

DECEMBER 9, 2003 RE. TRAINING REPORTS, 1987 & 2002 

A I just might mention that we're doing -- we're 
doing some creative things with respect to 
technology, like video training. We create video 
tapes of certain types of training and that way we 
find that we can get that training out to almost 
all of the people in the department. It's a very 
efficient way of doing that. 

Q So how would that work again? 

A What we have is a person who can recreate scenes 
for us, crime scenes, for example, and actually 
document that on a videotape and then at the end 
of the day distribute those videotapes throughout 
the station and have our people watch the 
videotapes and they're instructed by that method. 

Q Now, is training now kept track of, so if I want 
to know if Officer "X" was trained on a certain 
subject, would I be able to find that out? 
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A Oh, I think our training was always tracked one 

way or another, and as technology grew so did our 
tracking systems. I think — it's my 
understanding that we have documentation on who 
got trained when for many years back. I'm not 
exactly sure how many years. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. I thihk the clerk 

wanted to mark that document. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Excuse me, Irene, what was P-159? 

THE CLERK: That was the Performance 

Enhancement Checklist. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Okay. Thank you. 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Deputy Chief Wiks, earlier in this 
proceeding there was some testimony about Mr. 
Stonechild's family not having received back his 
clothing. Does the Saskatoon Police Service have 
any policy relating to what becomes of articles 
seized at a death scene or, indeed, I suppose, any 
other crime scene? 

A Yes. Yes, we do. 

Q I'm showing you a report that I believe you 
commissioned under date November 12, 2003 
addressed to myself. Now, Deputy, I don't want 
you to go through the report chapter and verse, 
but if I look at the document it appears to deal 
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with what the policy was in 1990 on page 3 of the 
document. Is that correct? 

That's correct. 

And the 1990 document policy is attached as 
document L-121? Is that what that is? 

Yes, that's correct. 

And the 2003 policy appears to be described on 
pages 1 and 2, going on to 3, and it simply seems 
to set it out. Is that — is that correct? 

That's correct. Yes. 

In a nutshell, what is the policy -- what was the 
policy in 1990 to your understanding and what is 
it now about articles, such as Mr. Stonechild's 
jacket and clothing? 

With respect to 1990 the property should have 
properly been seized, tagged, put in our exhibit 
control and at the end of the investigation that 
property should have been returned to somebody who 
had — who it could properly be turned back to. 
And, quite frankly, that policy hasn't changed 
much from then to today. If at some point in time 
property is seized today the property is turned 
back after it's done or has no investigative 
purpose, it's turned back to the people who they 
rightly belong to. 
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MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. Mr. Commissioner, I'd 

ask that document be marked as an exhibit. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well*. 

THE CLERK: P-161. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. 

EXHIBIT P-161: REPORT DATED NOVEMBER 12, 2003 TO MR. 

ROSSMANN RE: SPS POLICY RELATIVE TO SEIZED ARTICLES AT A 

DEATH SCENE 

Q Deputy, having reviewed the way the investigation 
of Mr. Stonechild's death was handled, would that 
investigation be handled the same way today? 

A No, it wouldn't have. 

Q And could you tell us what differences there would 
be, and it seems to me it might — if you want to 
give context to it you might want to address how 
the investigation of the death of one Mr. Lawrence 
Wegner and Mr. Rodney Naistus were handled, and I 
don't want the detail, I'm simply looking at 
procedure. 

A Right. With respect to both of those incidents, 
when we received the call to attend at the scene, 
the first responders called or at least the patrol 
sergeants were dispatched to assist, to assess 
whether or not any other resources were required. 
The Identification Section was called to the scene 
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and when there is a suspicious death, not one but 
two Identification people are sent to the scene. 
Was that the case in 1990? 

I don't know what — what the requirements were in 
1990 as far as one versus two. I believe it was 
only one. And then the Major Crime people were 
called out in these incidents that you're 
referring to, and not one investigator, but two 
investigators. I can tell you back in 1990 that 
probably only one investigator would have been — 
would have been called out. 

Do you have any knowledge as to why that change 
was made? 

Well, as is the case in just about everything, an 
extra set of eyes on something as important as a 
suspicious death is always helpful. One — or two 
set — more is better and, again, with respect to 
the importance of incidents like this we think 
it's important that two investigators be sent out 
to the scene to acclimatize and accustom, and to 
become familiar with the scene at the time. There 
is also the resources of Canine, they were called 
out. 

Were those investigations wrapped up as quickly as 
Mr. Stonechild's? 
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A No, they weren't. 

Q Now, eventually they were turned over to the RCMP 
Task Force under the name Project Ferric, but 
before that what was the Saskatoon Police Service 
doing on them? 

A They were continuing the investigation. They were 
still open files and the investigators were still 
interviewing people to find out how these people 
ended up where they ended up. 

Q So Morality was not called out to those, it was 
Major Crime right away? 

A That's correct. What we've done is, in my view, 

streamlined the process. Morality no longer looks 
after sudden deaths or natural deaths or — when 
there's a need for an investigator it's always 
Major Crime investigators. 

Q Just timing-wise in terms of these two deaths and 
the complaint by Mr. Night, do you know when each 
of those happened and the time line in relation to 
those? 

A I believe the Naistus matter came to our attention 
on January the 28th. 

Q Of 2000? 

A Of 2000, yes, and the Wegner matter came to our 

attention on February the 3rd, 2000 and the Night 
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matter came to our attention on February the 4th, 

2000 . 

Now I understand, though, that Mr. Night had 
actually been dropped off prior to that, prior to 
February 4th, but is February 4th the day he came 
forward to the Police Service? 

Mr. Night actually came forward to a police 
officer on the night of February 3rd after — and 
this was after we had received the call to the 
scene of Mr. Wegner's demise. 

So did the fashion in which Mr. Naistus and Mr. 
Wegner's death, was that affected by the fact that 
Mr. Night came forward with his complaint? 

No, it didn't. 

Now, Deputy, there has been talk from time to time 
about workloads and file loads and calls, and I'd 
like you to go through some of the information 
that you have had gathered with respect to that. 
And the first one I'd like you to address are the 
categories and numbers of death scenes that the 
Saskatoon Police Service is called to in a year, 
and I know that you have the stats back to 1990 
and I'll show you that report. Deputy, could you 
explain what the various categories mean, what is 
UCRs and EXTs, et cetera, referred to in the 
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report? 

A The UCRs are the uniform crime reporting that we 
report to the Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics every year. These are — these codes 
are constructed nationally and we code all of our 
files, including deaths, under certain categories, 
and these numbers are sent to CCJS — 

Q Which is what? What's CCJS? 

A The Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics. 

They're sent there for statistics to be compiled 
and distributed again nationally. 

Q And are those mandatory requirements? 

A Yes, they are. 

Q Now, getting to the report, page 2, list year and 
number of deaths per year, and those are from your 
records? 

A That's correct, yes. 

Q And I wonder if you could just read out the — say 
1990, 1996 and 2002 as examples. 

A In 1990 we had 165 deaths that we attended to, in 
1996 we had 174 deaths and in 2002 we had 185 
deaths and — 

Q What about 2003? 

A And 2003, up to December 3rd, we had 194. 

Q Now attached to that is another document breaking 
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out, I gather, the type of occurrence that you 
were called to in relation to each of these 
deaths? 

That's correct. There's different categories that 
deaths are slotted into and they range from first 
degree murder to fatal traffic accidents. 

Now would a Major Crime person be called to each 
one of these, do you know? 

No. 

How does that work? 

Fatal traffic accidents, for example, are 
investigated by our Traffic people. They're 
specially trained in traffic investigation. Major 
Crime Section people don't necessarily have that 
expertise. When it comes to murders, when it 
comes to manslaughter, infanticide, criminal 
negligence causing death, those are the types of 
things — or types of calls that the Major Crimes 
Section would attend. 

Now the biggest number in any particular category 
appears to be, over the years, death of natural 
causes. Would Major Crime people be called out to 
those? 

No, they wouldn't, not necessarily. 

How would you know if it's natural causes until 
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the investigation is done? I guess it's kind of a 
circle. Where do you jump in? 

Exactly, and that's why our people are trained in 
assessing whether or not Major Crime should be 
called out. 

Does that go back to the triangle we looked at? 

It goes back to the triangle and also the scene 
assessment when it comes to age, when it comes to 
signs of violence, intrusion, and, again, our 
frontline people are trained in identifying those 
criteria. If one of those criteria exist or don't 
exist, then Major Crimes would be called out. 

That would be called in the initial stages a 
suspicious death. At the end of the day, and as I 
told you previously, that if somebody were over 
60, a male was over 60 and died, that wouldn't 
necessarily preclude our Major Crime investigators 
from being called out, they may be, but under — 
under circumstances the frontline people would 
have to be able to make inquiries, for example, as 
to whether or not this person was expected to die 
under natural — as a result of natural causes. 
Just checking to see whether the person was in the 
care of a doctor or that kind of thing? 

Exactly. If there was pills — medication in the 
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house, for example, the frontline people could 
contact the doctor and get some medical history on 
this person. The coroner could assist. But if — 
df the death is — obviously fits under the 
criteria that I had described previous, then as a 
normal course the Major Crime people are called 
out. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you. Mr. Commissioner, I 

would ask that be marked, please. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-162. 

EXHIBIT P-162: LETTER DATED DECEMBER 11, 2003 FROM DEPUTY 

CHIEF DAN WIKS TO MR. ROSSMANN RE: CATEGORIES OF DEATHS ON 

SIMS 

Q Now, Deputy, I am going to show you another set of 
documents. Earlier in this proceeding there was 
some reference to GOAs which means Gone on 
Arrivals as — or according to the evidence? 

A That's correct. Yes. 

Q Now, the first document is SI-94 and could you — 
I'd like you to look at that and tell me what it 
ds and the second document relates — at the top 
it says "Counts of 10-25 and 10-39 Complaints". 

A What this document is attempting to demonstrate is 
in 1990, for example, we attended to 2,099 calls 
relating to intoxicated persons. In 1990 we 
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attended to disturbance complaints to the tune of 


5,605 calls. 

So the 39 is disturbance and the 25 is intoxicated 
persons? 

That's correct. 

Okay. 

Tn 2003, up to September 22nd, we attended to 
2,551 complaints of intoxicated person and 7,975 
disturbance complaints. 

Deputy, what — 2002 was the last full year. 
Perhaps you could give the numbers for those? 

For — 

For that year. 

For intoxicated persons the number was 2,841 and 
for disturbance calls it was 9,941. 

Now, Deputy, you've also brought out the stats for 
the number of GOAs with respect to these 10-25 
complaints and 10-39 complaints and I wonder if 
you could give the numbers for 1990 and 2002 just 
as a comparison. 

In 1990, of the — of the 2,099 calls that we 
received regarding intoxicated persons, on 319 
occasions the person was gone on arrival, in other 
words had left the scene before the police 
arrived. In 2003 under the same circumstances 
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there was 557 people who were gone on arrival when 
we arrived. 

Q Why don't you give the number for 2002, which is 
the last full year — or is this a full year? 

A I don't believe it is, no. 

Q Okay, why don't you do the number for 2002? 

A For 2002 there were 504 complaints that we 

received where the people were gone on arrival 
before we got there. With respect to disturbance 
complaints, in 1990 we received 5,605 calls and in 
846 of those calls the people were gone on 
arrival. In 2002 there was 1,588 calls where 
people were gone on arrival. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Chairman — or Mr. 

Commissioner, I'd ask that each of those be 
marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: What do you want marked first? 

MR. ROSSMANN: I think mark SI-94 first. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well,, that will be P-162 — 

P-163, I'm sorry. And then P-164. 

EXHIBIT P-163: DOCUMENT SI-94 (RE. CASE TYPES 10-25 & 10-39) 
EXHIBIT P-164: DOCUMENT ENTITLED COUNTS OF 10-25 AND 10-39 
COMPLAINTS CONTAINING "GOA" OR "GONE ON ARRIVAL" IN 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Q Deputy, the next document I'd like you to look at 
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is a report under date November 12th addressed to 
myself, and it's referenced File Loads of Major 
Crime and Human Intervention Investigators. 

Right. I had this report created just to 
demonstrate on — on one particular date in — 
November 12th, 2003 — how many files our Human 
Intervention people were carrying, as well as our 
Major Crime people were carrying. Again, this is 
just — oh, I better back up. I guess this is a 
reflection of how many files our Major Crime 
Section — each member of our Major Crime Section 
were carrying on October 6th, '03. 

Now, which -- which is the Major Crime one? 

That's on page 2, right? 

Yes . 

And it lists them per investigator. I don't know 
if you can comment on this, but is that a heavy, 
light, middle load, or is that — what kind of a 
workload does this mean to you, having worked in 
that section? 

This is a very heavy workload, but I wouldn't 
characterize it as being extraordinary. I think 
typically our people are carrying numbers — or 
numbers of files like this on an ongoing basis. 

Now are these — this isn't the number of files 
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yearly. This is open files on that given date, is 


it? 

This is the number of open files that each 
investigator is carrying and investigating on an 
ongoing basis. 

Now this document doesn't break it down into what 
those are, so that's for speculation, I suppose. 

Is that fair? 

Well, when it comes to our Major Crimes Section, 
sex crimes investigators, there's only two of 
them, so they would be files regarding sexual 
assaults. There's two — or there's supposed to 
be two robbery investigators. There was one 
vacancy back here and he was carrying 22 files and 
then the homicide people, they're carrying, 
ranging from -- I think it's 8 to a maximum of 13 
here, and these are not necessarily homicide 
files, these are — they could be serious assaults 
where the person could likely die as a result of 
his injuries, possibly not. They could be just a 
variety of files, but they're very serious and 
take a very long time to investigate. 

Where would the suspicious death files be reported 
in here if they are? 

That would be under the homicide investigators. 
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1 


Q So they're 

homicides until they're proven not to 

2 


be? 



3 


A That's correct 


4 

MR. 

ROSSMANN: 


Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that 

5 


document be marked as an exhibit, please. 

6 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


Are you saying. Deputy, that on 

7 


that date 

there were something like 63 homicides 

8 


under current 

investigation? 

9 

THE 

WITNESS: 


No, these are not necessarily 

10 


homicides. 



11 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


No, no, but suspicious deaths or 

12 


homicides? 



13 

THE 

WITNESS: 


They could be suspicious deaths. 

14 


They could 

be 

serious assaults. They could be 

15 


homicides. 



16 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


But it's not necessarily a 

17 


homicide. 

a murder, but — 

18 

THE 

WITNESS: 


Right. 

19 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


— something that is out of the 

20 


norm? 



21 

THE 

WITNESS: 


Yes, and very serious. 

22 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


But includes serious assaults. 

23 

THE 

WITNESS: 


Yes . 

24 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


Bodily harm, aggravated, things 

25 


like that. 
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THE WITNESS: Typically what the Major Crime 

investigators would be investigating is people who 
were very brutally beaten and are or were at risk 
of dying. 

So. -Jife-threatening injuries? 

Yes, yes. 

Thank you. I'm sorry, what was 


THE COMMISSIONER: 
THE WITNESS: 

THE COMMISSIONER: 


your comment? You want that marked as an exhibit. 


THE CLERK: 


10 

EXHIBIT P-165: LETTER DATED NOVEMBER 12, 2003 FROM 

DEPUTY 

11 

CHIEF DAN WIKS RE. FILE 

LOADS OF MAJOR CRIMES AND HUMAN 

1:2 

INTERVENTION INVESTIGATORS 


13 


Q MR. ROSSMANN: 

Deputy, before we leave that topic. 

14 


if that's open 

files as at that date — 


15 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

Isn't that 165? 


16 

THE 

CLERK: 

Oh. 


17 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

Isn't that 165? 


18 

THE 

CLERK: 

It is. My Lord. 


19 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

Right. 


20 


Q MR. ROSSMANN: 

Deputy, given that that's 

a 

21 


snapshot on a 

given date, is it possible 

that some 

22 


of those files 

would have been carried over from 

23 


previous years 

9 


24 


A It's possible. 

Some of these files take 

years to 

25 


investigate. 
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So that doesn't mean that these occurrences all 
happened in 2003? 

Oh, no, no. 

Deputy, the next document I want you to look at is 
also dated November 12th, 2003, and it's a report 
to myself headed Number of Complaints Received by 
the Saskatoon Police Service, and I'd like you to 
have a look at that and I have some questions for 
you. First of all, can you tell us where these 
numbers were derived and — and how they were 
arrived at? 

What we do is we compile these figures on a 
monthly basis, actually, and these are totals from 
our electronic monitoring system of the number of 
calls that are received by our Communications 
Section in any given year from 1990 to 2002. 

Now, the column I'm interested in is one called 
Total Incoming Lines. What does that mean? 

That's — that's the total number of calls that 
our Communications Section receives. 

Now, what number of calls did your Communications 
Section receive in 1990? 

In 1990 they received 258,076 calls. 

And the next — the last full year would have been 
2002, how many calls did your Communications 
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Section receive in 2002? 

A 217,606. 

Q Well, that's almost 40,000 less than 1990. Do you 
have any understanding or opinion as to why the 
number is lower since we're a bigger city? 

A Yes, we are. The reason why the numbers have 
decreased under this particular category is 
because over the course of 12 years most of our 
.investigators have cell phones. Most of our — we 
went to a Centrex system during that time where 
people can actually phone directly to phones 
inside the police station rather than having to go 
through the Communications Section, as was the 
case back in 1990. Our telephone operators 
weren't working as many hours as — and what I'm 
talking about there is we had a telephone operator 
working, I think eight hours a day or something, 
and now we've got that person working ten hours a 
day and if the calls don't reach the 
Communications Section they're not counted in 
these figures. So the telephone operator is 
actually cutting off more calls. 

Q I see. The next column I'd like you to address 
for 1990 and 2002 are complaints, and first of 
all, what -- what do complaints or what does 
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complaints mean? 

A Those would be complaints about criminal -- they 
would be criminal complaints or concerns that the 
community has and phones in to our Communications 
Section about. It could generate reports. It 
could result in cars being dispatched to the 
scene. They're operational complaints and — 

Q How have those numbers varied or changed from 1990 
to today or to 2002? 

A Well, from 1990 — in 1990 they were 77,821 and in 
2002 there was 90,412. 

Q Now, calls dispatched, what does that mean? 

A That means the total number of calls that were 

received in our Communications Section and were 
dispatched to our cars on the street to respond 
to. 

Q And the numbers are what? 

A The numbers in 1990 were 67,743 and in 2002 they 
were 67,721. 

Q So virtually no change. Is that — does that 

surprise you or do you have any comment on what 1 s 
happening there? 

A I have no explanation for that, no. 

Q What about total number of incident reports? What 
does that mean? 
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A Total number of incident reports is the number of 
reports that have been generated as a result of us 
responding to calls. If our Communications 
Section receives a call for a broken fence, for 
example, and a car is dispatched that — that 
would — and the car — or the person attending 
the scene leaves a report, that would be included 
In these numbers. If our Communications staff 
were to generate a report from the Communications 
Section that number would be included in this 
number. 

Q So is this the same as the total number of 

incidents or when you say "incident reports", if a 
file has six incident reports they wouldn't be 
counted or — or are those called investigation 
reports or like what is this — is this the total 
number of complaints or the total number of 
reports your staff type, whether there's one on 
one file and six on another or — 

A This would be the number of occurrence reports 

generated. In other words, occurrence reports are 
those — those first initial reports and then if 
this was sent to Investigations there could be 
multiple reports attached to the occurrence 
report. 
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Q Okay. So another name for this would be Total 
Number of Incidents Reported. 

A That's right. 

Q Or Incidents in Which Reports Were Left. 

A That's right. Because there are occasions where 

people are sent to calls where there's no incident 
reports generated. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, I'd ask that be 

marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Is this an appropriate time for us 

to take a break, Mr. Rossmann? 

MR. ROSSMANN: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well.. We'll take 15 minutes. 

That's what, P-166? 

EXHIBIT P-166: REPORT DATED NOVEMBER 12, 2003 FROM DEPUTY 

CHIEF DAN WIKS RE. NUMBER OF COMPLAINTS RECEIVED BY THE 

SASKATOON POLICE SERVICE 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 3:45 P.M. & RECONVENED AT 4:12 

P .M. ) 

Q MR. ROSSMANN: Deputy Wiks, during the course of 

this hearing there has been a lot of discussion, a 
lot of questions about officers' notebooks, and I 
think there's been a number of times when the 
policy has been enunciated. But recently, as I 
understand it, another standing order was created 
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dealing with retention policy and I'd like to show 
you that which is contained in a report direct to 
my attention under date October 30 th . Deputy, how 
and -- how and why did this come about and — and 
what does it relate to? 

A We've always had storage problems. We've never 

had enough space to store all of the files, all of 
the documents that were necessary or that we 
thought we should be able to, including notebooks. 
There was an expectation of our members, well for 
— forever, I guess, that they store their 
notebooks at their — at their residence. Since 
we acquired space offsite that was secure enough 
in our view to maintain notebooks for our members 
we created this — this directive. And what it 
alludes to is now that we have space all members 
with notebooks four years and older are to turn 
them in, to properly mark them, and leave 
appropriate reports and then those notebooks are 
stored in this newly acquired space for seven 
years after the member retires. 

Q And when did that policy or directive come into 
force? 

A That directive was issued on September the 3 rd , 

2003. We had been working on acquiring this space 
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for many months before that but we had to do some 
renovations when we acquired the space and that 
was the earliest we could get this directive out. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. I'd 

ask that be marked, please. 

EXHIBIT P-167: LETTER DATED OCTOBER 30, 2003 WITH ATTACHED 

STANDING ORDER NUMBER 2003-041 

Q Deputy, during the course of this hearing there's 
been questions about, issues raised about cross- 
cultural training. Does the Saskatoon Police 
Service do any cross-cultural training and if they 
do could you describe when it started and what 
they do and what the policy is now? 

A Cross-cultural training begins at recruit college. 
All Df the recruits receive, I'm not exactly sure 
how many hours of cross-cultural training when 
they first begin their careers. Throughout their 
careers they are exposed to additional cross- 
cultural training, and I'll give you examples. 

That over the course of the last 18 or 20 months 
we've initiated a cross-cultural training session 
for all of our people and I'm including civilian 
members in this. All -- all of those people are 
receiving this training, it's a three-day course. 
We — we actually bring in people who lecture on 
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this issue and talk about it for three days. As a 
matter of fact there's a course going on beginning 
Wednesday of this week. 

Now I take it that deals with many different 
cultures or — or — or what? 

It is. It's primarily dedicated to the Aboriginal 
culture but there are courses on other ethnic 
groups that make up this community. 

Now, Deputy, do you know what year Saskatoon 
Police Service first started doing that kind of 
training? 

I don't know the exact date, no, I don't. 

Now, it's been suggested from time to time, not 
necessarily in this room but in other places, that 
the Saskatoon Police Service ought to reflect the 
community at large in terms of the make up of its 
officers and representation from various cultures. 
Has the police service taken any steps in that 
regard? 

We had incorporated into our policy an employment 
equity plan back in 1994 or so. Since then we've 
implemented an employment — an employment equity 
plan that's recognized by the Saskatchewan Human 
Rights Commission. That was done in January, I 
believe, of 2002 — sorry, 2003. And the 
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intention there was, is that we thought that we 
should be — our organization should be a 
reflection of the community. And what that means 
is that we're exploring opportunities to increase 
the number of females in the police service, the 
number of Aboriginal people in the police service, 
as well as visible minorities. 

Q Do you have any stats on the numbers of females. 
Aboriginal persons and peoples of other cultures? 

A These are 2003 figures, but currently the 

Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission tells us that 
the Aboriginal population makes up about 13 per 
cent of this community. Our police service is at 
about 9 per cent who have self-identified to us 
that they have — they come from an Aboriginal 
background. With respect to females, the 
community is made up of 48 per cent of females, 
and we're at approximately 20 per cent females in 
our regular population. With respect to visible 
minorities, the community is made up of around 6 
per cent, and I believe this figure is accurate, I 
-- I just forgot it for the moment, but I think 
we're at about 4 per cent. 

Q Deputy, from time to time the issue of public 

complaints and the filing of the same has come up. 
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I wonder if you could tell us your understanding 
of how a person might go about filing a public 
complaint against the Saskatoon Police Service and 
how that would be ident — or investigated. 

At the present time if somebody had a complaint 
against a police officer it's my information that 
there's three — three organizations that they can 
complain to. The first one is to the Saskatoon 
Police Service itself, the second I believe is the 
Board of Police Commissioners — the Saskatoon 
Board of Police Commissioners, and the third is to 
the Provincial Complaints Investigator. 

Okay. And once a complaint is filed do you — 
just give us a thumbnail sketch of how the 
process, the investigation process works, if you 
could? 

We have an Internal Investigation Section in the 
police service. After the complaint has been 
filed by a member of the public our investigators 
go about investigating that complaint. They then 
report to the provincial investigator their 
findings and — 

Who -- who is the provincial investigator? 

Mr. Gritzfeld and his office is down in Regina. 

Our — our people report back to him. Mr. 
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Gritzfeld reviews the file and then if there's any 
more information that he requires he sends the 
thing back. If he doesn't think that there's any 
more information that is required he makes a 
determination on whether or not the — the 
complaint is founded or not. If the complaint is 
founded, the chief is in charge of discipline as 
per The Police Act and the chief determines what 
type of discipline is meted out on any given 
complaint. 

Q Okay. Now, I understand that recently the police 
service reported to the Saskatoon Police 
Commission as to possible changes being looked at 
or recommended, I guess, by the police service to 
that public complaints process, and I'm going to 
show you a report under date December 1 st , 2003 
from — from Chief Sabo to the Saskatoon Police 
Commission which, according to the document, was 
reported on his public agenda. Now, Deputy, can 
you tell us how it came to be that this report was 
— was generated? 

A Over the course of the last three or four years 
there's been a lot of discussion around 
opportunities for the public to complain about 
police and — and how intimidating it may be for 
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someone to complain about the police and have to 
walk through the front doors of the police 
station. The Board of Police Commissioners 
recognized that there was some shortfalls with 
respect to the public's ability to complain and 
they thought that other opportunities should be 
explored. Other opportunities like additional 
venues for these complaints to be taken, 
opportunities regarding follow up by the 
complaints investigator getting back to the — to 
the people complaining and explaining to these 
people possibly face to face instead of just a 
written letter. Face to face as to how it was 
determined that the complainant was unfounded or 
founded, unsubstantiated, and in addition to that 

Q Currently is there any way to appeal the — the 
Public Complaints Investigator's decision? 

A No, there isn't. 

Q If Mr. Gritzfeld makes a determination there's — 
there's no opportunity for anybody to — to appeal 
that. That's I think — 

A That's correct, yes. 

Q Okay. Now, was that -- was there a recommendation 
made in that regard? 
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Yes. The — the Board had suggested that there 
possibly should be an appeal process incorporated 
into The Police Act and all of those discussions 
were occurring over the course of the last, I'm 
thinking 18, months between Chief Sabo and the 
Justice Department, Police Commission down in 
Regina. They've had meetings, I know they've had 
meetings on two or three occasions. I haven't sat 
in on those meetings and I don't — I can't say 
for sure how they're progressing. 

Okay. According to this report it looks like 
there might have been some consultation with the 
Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Again, I wasn't involved in the consultation 
process directly and — but it's my information 
that the FSIN as well as the Open Door Society, 
those types of organizations should be included in 
those discussions. 

Now, was there any — you may not be able to 
answer this, but had there been any thoughts about 
what kinds of agencies would be proposed as having 
the authority to accept complaints against the 
police service or a police service? 

I think what they were doing was exploring the 
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possibility of the FSIN, their justice component 
being able to take complaints. The Open Door 
Society, for example, they — if they were trained 
properly they could take complaints. The Metis 
Nation of Saskatchewan, if they were properly 
trained they could take complaints. There — 
there were a couple of others that — that they 
were exploring at least. 

I take it these are just at the discussion stage. 
That's my information. 

And — 

There was another — there was another thing that 

— that that committee I guess you call it was — 
was exploring and that — that was getting the 
information out about how the complaints process 
unfolds, getting brochures out to the public 
libraries, possibly through the media, possibly 
bookstores, wherever people gather they thought 
that these brochures on how to complain about the 
police might be beneficial. 

And — and those you're talking about proposed 
amendments to The Saskatchewan Police Act — 

That's correct, yes. 

— to implement those. Is that correct? 

That's correct. 
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MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you, Mr. Commissioner, those 

are the — oh, I'd like -- I'd ask that document 
be marked. 

THE COMMISSIONER: P-168. 

EXHIBIT P-168: MEMORANDUM DATED DECEMBER 1, 2003 FROM CHIEF 

SABO TO THE MAYOR 

MR. ROSSMANN: And, Mr. Commissioner, those are 

the questions I have for Deputy Wiks. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well*. Who wishes to proceed? 

Nobody? Mr. Plaxton? 

MR. PLAXTON: I'm not sure if I'm allowed to — 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Worme? 

MR. WORME: Be my guest. 

MR. PLAXTON, examining: 

Q Deputy, as you know I'm Drew Plaxton, I represent 
the Association. I do have a few questions, if I 
may. Firstly, dealing with say training of police 
officers, especially when it comes to the areas of 
major crime, homicide, et cetera. As I understand 
at present there isn't a statutory requirement as 
to what level of training officers ought to have 
.in the more senior ranks; is that correct? 

A That — that's correct, yes. 

Q Okay. Are there any initiatives ongoing in that 
regard or is it more or less left up to each 
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individual service to do what they can? 

A Not — there — there's nothing that I'm aware of 
and, yes, it is up to each individual service to 
train their people as best they can. 

Q Okay. As I understand, that may be somewhat 
different in Ontario; is that correct? Or — 

A I'm not aware of what Ontario — 

Q Okay. Was — are you aware of any fallout from 

the Bernardo Homolka case concerning training of 
major investigators? 

A Not directly, no. 

Q Oh, okay. Now, the — when an officer moves into 
Major Crime area there now, as I understand what 
you're telling us, is there is more training 
available for officers and officers are receiving 
more training than — and let's — let's use 1990 
as our touchstone because I think that's the point 
in time we're all concerned about for the most. 

Is it still an officer can act, say, as a major 
crime investigator or homicide investigator 
without the major crimes training? 

A Yes. People can be assigned to the Major Crime 
Section without having those courses, yes. 

Q Okay. And is the service doing what they can to 
avoid that happening or what's — what — what 
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measures are in place in relation to that? 

A Well, there's a process to get to Major Crime and 
as soon as we get caught up with the number of 
officers who are presently in Major Crimes, as 
soon as we get caught up with them having all the 
courses necessary to actually do the job, then 
what we'll do and what we're doing is identifying 
those people who have the potential of going to 
Major Crime and hopefully we'll be in a position 
to train them before they even get there. There 
are some restrictions however as to being able to 
identify those people for the long-term and 
training those people in advance because of some 
contractual requirements, when people retire, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

Q The way things are presently structured, it's not 
necessary you have the training before you get 
into the position but you do want them to get the 
training once they're there, is this the bottom 
line? 

A That's correct. What we do is as soon as they get 
there we start scheduling them — them for 
courses. If I were to go to Major Crime today, 
there's some benefit in being tutored by the 
people already there for a period of time and then 
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And there's some benefit when you get to the 
course that you can absorb some of the information 
that's been given to you a little bit quicker. 

And the -- I assume it is if you have a new member 
to Major Crime he or she is not left basically on 
their own when they arrive. There's other 
personnel available to tutor and to assist? 

That's — that's correct. Again, as I alluded to 
before, when people are called out to attend 
suspicious death scenes, for example, they go in 
partners, and rarely would it ever occur that two 
junior people would be sent to the same call. 

Now, the -- when it comes to policing, and I think 
the stats will probably bear out that in 
municipalities public expenditure, policing is a 
fairly major expense; is that correct? 

About 20 per cent, yes. 

Okay. And of that you're a service and personnel- 
oriented business, i.e. your personnel costs are 
large as well. Is that correct? 

About 83 per cent. 

Now, when it comes to the training of personnel, 
the availability of training, is it that your 
major problem is that of economic resources 
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available to you? 

A Primarily yes, but again as I alluded to it, it's 
a situation where, are there courses available? 

Q M'hm. 

A Particularly down at the Canadian Police College 
in Ottawa these courses fill up very quickly and 
we attempt to get our — our fair share of those 
courses and most of the time we do. 

Q Okay. And if you have the finances available then 
you're able to send people? 

A That's correct, yes. 

Q Okay. And I -- 

A Yes. 

Q -- I think it's not often we're on the same page 
when it comes to negotiating and so forth, but I 
think it's probably common between both you and 
the union that the more economic resources 
management has available the more it's able to 
liberate for such things as training and making 
officers available; is that correct? 

A That's correct. 

Q Okay. Now, the actual strength of the service at 

present, has it grown much since 1990 or are you 
basically, do you have the same number of people 
on the street? 
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I think probably today that we are very close to 
being the same number of sworn police officers as 
in 1990. I know that back in 1997, for example, 
our authorized strength was 312. That was 
somewhat less than was the case in 1990. So what 
we've done over the course of 10 years is our 
numbers were, and I'll use the word up, and then 
throughout the course of 1990 due to budget 
restraints our numbers started to fall, and now 
we're trying to recoup those. 

And the population of Saskatoon however has 
increased, what, maybe 20 per cent or something 
like that? 

The estimate is that — that the population of 
Saskatoon grows by about 2 per cent per year. 

So 20 would be a ballpark figure then? 

Yes . 

So — and I think you had earlier testified that 
the actual service area of the Saskatoon City 
Police Service is larger than what the actual 
numbers may disclose if you count the university 
and other areas? 

That's correct, yes. 

That again, I assume, is primarily a question of 
economics and allocation of economics. 
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A Yes. 

Q Dealing with the caseloads, I think we had a 

document that was entered through Mr. Rossmann 
concerning the number of well, it was classified 
as homicides but you indicated that would also 
include near — near deaths or something similar. 
We had anywhere from say 8 to 16 per officer or 
somewhere in that area, if my memory is correct. 

A Eight to 13 I think it was. 

Q Okay. What -- what is a — is there an ideal 

number there? Is it down towards ten or — the 
ideal would be much more officers, but I mean 
practical ideal numbers. What would one be 
looking at? 

A If there's an ideal number I'm not aware of — 

aware of that number, and I say that only because 
some of these files are very detailed, they take a 
great deal of time. Just because an officer is 
only carrying eight files doesn't mean he's 
working less than the person who is carrying 14 or 
15 files. The staff sergeant who's in charge of 
the section monitors the intricacies of each of 
the files that — that he's assigning, and 
depending on how much work it will entail to 
investigate these files, one officer may not get a 
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file for a month only because he's got a full 
plate already. So it's kind of — or — or it's a 
situation where it's up to the staff sergeant to 
monitor the file load and to make sure that it's 
as equitable as — as it can be. 

Q Now, of the files I think you did indicate a 

number were old files, they were probably carry 
overs from the year before or such. Would they 
generally -- would that be a low number, say five 
to ten of the total number? 

A Again, that — that all depends. When — we have 
a Cold File Squad and there — there's no magic 
date when something becomes a cold file. If, for 
example, I were assigned a homicide that was 
unsolved, I would carry that homicide with me 
throughout my entire tenure in — in Major Crimes 
Section. If I were to leave the section, however, 
that file would then be turned over to Cold Files 
Squad, but if I were to be there for seven years, 
for example, I would still have that file. There 
— there's no magic number. So when it comes to, 
in your terms, old files, there's no magic number 
there either. 

Q Okay. Looking at the stats we have, this is in 
Exhibit 165, I think cold files were listed 
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totalling 17. Does that sound accurate? It's — 
I'd have to — I'd have to refer to that. 

Okay. It's — it's marked as SI161, I think, if 
— it's 12 November, 2003 correspondence, yourself 
to Mr. Rossmann. 

Yes, that — that — the cold file investigator is 
carrying 17. 

Now, the cold file experience I think we've heard 
from other officers is something that's been 
created reasonably recently to basically take care 
of, I think what it is now is any suspicious death 
will never be closed until you know what has 
happened? 

The — the Cold File Unit, it's a one-member unit 
at the present time, was created in 2000, and 
there — we do have a number of outstanding 
homicide files, and what typically — typically 
happened before 2000 is that people who coming 
into the section would be reassigned these 
outstanding files to carry — to carry on their 
file loads. There would be some distractions with 
the — the new files coming on board and those 
historical files weren't necessarily being tended 
to because they take a very long time to get up to 
speed. And it's something that — that entails 
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somebody sitting down and actually going through 
the file and concentrating on that and that alone. 
So those are the types of files that this — this 
person is carrying right now. I believe the 
oldest file that he's carrying dates back to 1963. 
So that's a truly old file. 

That's truly old. 

Now, the -- we have heard from other officers and 
I think a bit from yourself concerning some 
changes in shifts that were going on around 1990 
and some allocation of personnel. Without going 
through the whole history, would you agree with me 
that around 1990 there were some difficulties with 
the way things were maybe — communication between 
different sections and follow up on files? 

Yes, that's correct. 

Okay. 

That — that's my memory. I don't have any 
specifics on that. 

And I -- would it be fair to say also the service, 
as a result of this inquiry and other such matters 
within the last few years, has had the opportunity 
to have — to have to reflect back on how matters 
were at that point in time? 

That's correct. 
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Okay. And I assume part of the measures that are 


now being brought in are as a result of that 
reflection? 

I missed that, I'm sorry. 

Part of the measures the service has now brought 
in such as the review committee and so forth are 
partially at least as a result of having to 
reflect back on how matters may have had 
difficulties in the past. 

That's correct. 

Now we have heard of a number of investigations 
and interviews that were done of certain members 
of the police service, not the least of which is 
an interview of retired Officer Jarvis by Mr. 
Martell. Now you're — you're an officer of 
considerable experience. I assume you've been 
involved in Major Crimes and so forth. The 
technique of recording an interview, is that 
common -- now I'm speaking within say the last 
three or four years, is that a common technique 
that police officers would use? 

It's very common, and I would take that even back 
to when I was in Major Crime we used to audiotape 
the interviews on occasion as well as videotape 
them. 
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Q And what criteria would you generally use for when 
you would wish to do either an audio or a 
videotape of an interview? 

A If it were an -- an important file, a suspicious 

death file, I would audio — audiotape everyone, I 
would videotape everyone if that were available to 
me. Video rooms are not necessarily always 
available if you're interviewing people in 
outlying areas, for example, but a tape recorder 
is. 

Q Okay. Would that also include something such as a 
perceived conspiracy concerning a death or 
something similar? If one thought maybe there was 
a conspiracy out there I assume you would take 
special care in how you handled your witnesses? 

A Yes, I would. 

Q Now, when it comes to ensuring the accuracy of 
information you're getting from a witness or a 
potential accused, what is the most common 
technique a police officer would use to ensure 
that what you say doesn't affect the outcome of 
what the witness may have to tell you? 

A With respect to audio taping, is that what you're 
talking about? 

Q Yeah, or just any interview. Say you want to 
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interview me, you know I've seen a major 
occurrence, I may even be the accused, someone's 
been stabbed or something, you sit down with me. 
How -- what would you do? What technique would 
you employ, just generally, to ensure that you 
didn't give me information I may incorporate as 
part of what I thought I saw or what may have 
occurred? 

What I would do is I would sit down with you, I'd 
tell you what I was investigating, and then I 
would let you describe to me what you knew about 
the incident. 

Is that the quote "pure version" or something 
similar? 

Yes . 

Okay. And if you just — what would you say, 
just, "What did you see?" or what basically would 
you do? 

I would keep it as short and to the point as I 
possibly could. And then after the fact if there 
— if there was a necessity to clarify any of the 
issues that you had told me I would ask you 
questions about them. 

In general your questions would be quite short, 
the answers hopefully are more complete than the 
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questions? 

A That's correct, yes. 

Q Okay. So when you look at an interview and you 
see the person interviewing, his or her question 
is longer than the answer, you know that person's 
having trouble, this isn't really what the 
person's recalling or this person's filling in a 
lot of the blanks his or herself? 

MR. HALYK: I'm wondering if Mr. Plaxton's 

question was an example of what he means. 

MR. PLAXTON: That's called a leading question. 

This is not a pure version interview. 

Q Would it be that when you see the long, elaborate 
question you're a little suspicious as to whether 
the answer is entirely the person's recollection? 

A Well, I -- I can't say that I've never used a 
long, elaborate question to get an answer from 
somebody. I would have to know what context we're 
talking about here to really make an assessment on 
that. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I mean you — you could have a 

situation conceivably where you have to recite a 
number of facts and circumstances before you pose 
the question. 

THE WITNESS: That's correct. 
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THE COMMISSIONER: And do you always resort to open- 

ended questions or do you sometimes find that it's 
more effective to say, "Look, we have information 
to this effect and I need to have your response to 
this?" 

THE WITNESS: At the initial stages. Your 

Lordship, I -- I don't think I would ask those 
types of questions, but further along in the 
interview I may have to do that. 

Q MR. PLAXTON: Would you agree with me if you 

start out the interview saying we know thus and 
so, if that is a contentious point you've got a 
real problem with how genuine the recollection is 
from the beginning? 

A Again, I would have to know what context. I would 
be very hesitant to answer that question. 

Q Someone says, "We have information that 

indicates..." or just the question as I posed? 

A Just the questions that you were posing. 

Q Okay. Would you agree with me it's a basic tenet 
though that you would not say to the person 
certain matters are facts unless they truly were 
undisputed? 

A Well, again I would have to get — get to that 

stage. I don't know that I would start out that 
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— or that interview that way, but again I -- 
there's so many variables when you're interviewing 
people — 

M' hm. 

— that your tack may be different from one to the 
other. 

Okay. If you wanted to get something out of the 
person you would then be suggesting things to 
them, I assume. 

That's a possibility, yes. 

Okay. What about the propriety of turning a tape 
recorder on and off during an interview? 

During an interview I wouldn't do that. 

Would any officer who's acting — knowing what 
they're doing, do that except in a very unusual 
circumstance? 

If I were — if I were to have to turn a tape off, 
I would indicate that I did that and the reason 
for it, and then when it was turned back on again 
I would indicate that and, you know, the time that 
that were done. 

Any junior officer would know that, wouldn't they? 
I would suspect so. 

Okay. Now, there's been considerable discussion 
of the issue team that was created by the 
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Saskatoon Police Service. The team itself I 
assume was a response to the calling of this 
inquiry and allowing the service to prepare for 
the inquiry? 

That's correct. 

Okay. In addition to that, of course, you were 
going to be facilitating and providing information 
to the ROMP as they requested. 

That's correct. The issue team didn't — didn't 
necessarily do — or we didn't see the issue team 
as responding to a request from the ROMP, albeit 
if the ROMP made those requests we would certainly 
— certainly have done that. It was more in 
relation to the inquiry and how we — how we saw 
the inquiry unfolding. We didn't know how it was 
going to unfold, we just were making a lot of 
speculation, guesses, and trying to prepare for 
all of that. 

I wonder if I could just have a sec. Now, the 
team I — okay, when you say prepare I assume it 
was to be able to properly instruct your 
solicitor, to be able to properly report to your 
members as to what was going on at the inquiry? 
That's correct, yes. 

And as part of that also you would have, I assume. 
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referred to and reviewed say expert opinions that 
the RCMP had obtained and perhaps sought your own 
advice as to whether or not this was an 
appropriate opinion? 

That's correct, yes. 

You would do that, I assume, in any case where the 
police service is being called upon to participate 
in any bit of litigation. 

Again, this is the first time that this has 
happened to me and I — 

Okay. 

-- I would anticipate that we would — would have 
done that previously. 

There's no secret agenda here, nothing nefarious I 
assume. 

Nothing at all. 

Now the — you did give evidence, I believe, 
concerning an Association representative being 
part of the team, that was Mr. Maddaford. 

That's correct. 

Okay. And his participation was mainly to deal 
with Officers Hartwig and Senger? 

That's correct. 

And your -- when you expressed you had concerns 
about them and so forth, what exactly what were 
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concerns, or people are undoubtedly going to 
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ask, look, he was there to do thus and so with 
Hartwig and Senger. What were your concerns and 
what were you relying on Officer Maddaford for? 

A Well, we — we had anticipated that because 

Hartwig and Senger had been named as principals in 
— in this inquiry that there would be — their 
names would be reported in the media which -- 
which was -- had been done prior to. We made the 
assumption that this was creating a great deal of 
stress not only with them but with their families 
and that we thought that as the employer we had a 
responsibility to actually tend to at least some 
of those concerns if — if that were appropriate 
and if we could. So we had Constable Maddaford on 
this issue team to keep in constant contact with 
those two particular individuals, to monitor their 
activities with respect to their frame of — frame 
of mind, et cetera, to get any feedback from their 
families because again this would be very 
stressful on them, as well as their children. 

Q That — that was the interaction you're talking 
about with Hartwig and Senger. 

A That's right. 

Q The Association, either through Officer Maddaford 
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or otherwise was, I assume, from time to time 
called upon to assist and cooperate you — with 
you gathering information to give Commission 
counsel or the RCMP? 

As a matter of fact Constable Maddaford, I 
assigned him to the task of going through the 
files to see whether or not the Stonechild file 
had been misfiled through — in our file retention 
area. He — he participated — in addition to 
being the contact between Hartwig and Senger he 
also participated in those types of things. 

And the Association did cooperate in these 
efforts? 

Absolutely. 

The issue team, was it in any way involved in any 
sort of shadowing the efforts of the RCMP or 
investigating the investigators or any of that 
sort of activity? 

No. 

Now, are you aware of any agreement or 
understanding with anyone within the police 
service either past or present to in any way 
conceal, fabricate or influence any evidence or 
knowledge in relation to the death of Neil 
Stonechild or any subsequent investigation of that 
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Q Are you aware of any efforts by anyone within the 
service, past or present, to interfere with or 


subvert in any way any investigations carried on 
by the RCMP or any other police service or any 


other service in relation to that matter 


Okay. Thank you. Deputy. 


THE COMMISSIONER: 


This is probably an appropriate 


time for us to adjourn. 


(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 4:58 P.M.) 
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